‘on? 


has setiled it, and decisively. 
"dent hus not flinched a hair's breadth. On 


In this he is following the maxim, as 
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: Mr. Cleveland’s long and 
looked for letter of acceptance was given 


to the public on Monday morning, and 
Was promptly followed by that of Mr. 
- Harrison forty-eight hours after. The 


two documents, the last formal pre- 


: -liminaries to the great struggle, are now 


before the people. Attention, of course, 


centers on Mr. Cleveland's letter, as he 
~ represents the aggressive side of the con- 


test. Never before in the history of the 


"republic has the formal acceptance of a 
«candidate been looked for with so much 


interest, and even anxiety. For his e a 
«ase in which the candidate has led his 
party—and that in large and influential 
part an unwilling party. And with him 


still remained to a considerable extent the 

_ hoice of position. Would he hold firmly 
to the stand taken in the message with 
~ which he precipitated the tariff question 


into the arena of prectical politics, and 
“turned the country into a debating 


- ub,” or would he, yielding to the press- 


ure of protectionist democrats, attempt 
to “hedge” by taking a less agressive posi- 
This was the question which his 
letter of acceptance alone could settle. It 
The presi- 


the contrary, his letter of acceptance 
ot only reiterates and reinforces the 
arguments of the message, but in im- 
sortant respects shows a significant ad- 
wance. Not only do his arguments in the 
message, like his arguments in the letter, 
go, when carrfed to their logical conclu- 


sions, to the utter destruction of the idea 


' thut protection can benefit the people, but 
they go even further—to the conclusion 
that all tariff taxes should be abolished and 
the public revenues raised by direct taxa- 


tion. 


~ Butas before, Mr. Cleveland does not 


: press his arguments to their conclusions. 


. He throws them out in a way that makes 


_ at certain that they will take roct and grow 


in the minds of the enormous audien:e he 
_ addresses, but he holds firmly to the prac- 
tical issue which he has selected and_ his 
party asawhole las accepted—the aboli- 
‘tion of the surplus by means of a reduc- 


ion of tariff taxes. 


Taking message and letter of acceptance 
"together, as they will be taken, and as it is 
Mr. Cleveland’s evident intent they should 
be taken, what he says to the American 
people, cordensed into a few words, is this: 

“roteetive tariff taxes are the most ex- 
pensive of all taxes, taking from the peo- 
ple many times what they put into the 
treasury. They do not stimulate industry, 
they do not secure employment, they do 
not increase wages. On the contrary, they 
repress industry, lessen employment and 
reduce wages. My purpose, however, is 
‘not to combat a false theory or advance a 
imue one, but to seek relief from an exist- 
ing condition. These taxes have wrung 
from your toil and locked up in the 
“ational treasury a surplus that is, even in 
itself, demoralizing and dangerous. The 
party which I represent proposes to remedy 


this condition by reducing to an extent, 
which will get rid of the surplus, the taxes 
_ which are its cause. The amount of this 
_ -¥Weduction will still leave enough protection 
_todoali that protectionists claim for it. 


» 


important to the pol:cical as to the mil- 
tary leader, of selecting for giving battle 
that point_at which he can engage the 
pistons menor of naw own followers, 


ponents. He is acting in accordance with 
that obvious policy, which, looking for- 
ward ‘fo what has now come about, I 
thus set forth in “Protection or Free 
Trade,” before I ever dreamed that I 
should be a supporter of Mr. Cleveland. 
dhe advocates of a great principle should 


‘know ao thought of compromise. They should 


prociaim it in its fullness, and point to its 
complete attainment as their goal. But the 
zea) of the propagandist needs to be supple- 
mented by the skill of the politician. While 
the one need not fear to arouse opposition, 
the other should seek to minimize resistance. 
The political art, like the military art, con- 
sists in massing the greatest force against the 
point of Jeast resistance; and, to bring a prin- 
ciple most quickly and effectively into prac- 
tical politics, the measure which presents it 
should be so moderate as (while involving the 
principle) to secure the largest support and 
excite the least resistance. For whether the 
first step be long or short is of little conse- 
quence. When a start is once made in a 
right direction, progress is a mere matter of 
keeping on. 


In precision and logical arrangement Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter might be improved. But 
what would be gained in a literary point 
of view in these respects would probably 
be lost in afar more important respect. 
The purpose of a document which, asin 


this case, is to serve as the practical! plat- 


form for a great political campaign, is to 
present the issue in a way that will se- 
cure the largest following. And the gen- 
eral acclaim with which this letter has 
been received, both by the advanced and 
the laggard among. his party supporters, 
is the best evidence of its fitness for its 
purpose. Mr. Cleveland seems, indeed, 
to have succeeded in putting forth the 
maximum of principle in such a way as 
to arouse the minimum of opposition 
Free trade democrats and democrats as 
yet unreleased from the superstitions of 
protection can both find in the letter what 
suits their relative intellectual develop- 
ment—the argument for the one; some 


phrases for the other. 


Mr. Cleveland’s letter has been so exten- 
sively reprinted, and will be so extensively 
distributed, that it is not worth while 
to reproduce it in THE StTaNnDARD. But 
it may be worth while to review its utter- 
ances on the important question. Close 
examination brings out a greater strength 
than is obvious at first reading. 

The letter, though it has no formal 
break or division, except as indicated by 
the use of the personal pronoun, consists 
in reality of two parts. In one, as is 
proper, Mr. Cleveland sets forth the views 
which dispose him to indorse the party 
platform and accept the party nomina- 
tion. In the other, as the now fully ac- 
credited standard bearer, he goes on to 
speak for the party, setting forth its pro- 
gramme. That part in which Mr. Cleve- 
land speaks for himself, using the singular 
pronoun, is the theoretical part. That in 
which he speaks ‘for the party, is tbe prac- 
tical part—dealing with the concrete meas- 
ures which, as expressed in the Mills bill, 
the party has, by its representatives in 
congress, proposed, and by its convention 
indorsed. 


Here is a syllabus of the argument in 
the personal or theoretical part of the let- 
ter: 


Every American citizen is for should be} 
guaranteed the unrestricted use and 
enjoyment of his earnings, less what 
may be his fair contribution to neces- 
sury public expenses, 

Therefore such expenses should be limited 
to actual public needs. And when 
these earnings are taken in excess of 
public necessities the people are rob- 
bed by their government. 

Under the. system we have adopted, the 
cost of the federal government is met 
by tariff duties and certain internal 
imposts. 

These taxes are all added to the prices of 
the articles on which they are levied, 
and thus rest upon the final purchasers 
or consumers of those articles. 

The tariff taxes, however, differ from the 
internal revenue taxes, in this: They 
mot only add to the prices of the im- 
ported articles on which they are 
levied, but also add to the prices of 
articles of the same kind produced 
within the country, constituting a 
burden as certain and inevitable as 
though annually collected from each 
individual by the tax gatherer. ~ 

This extra taxation—which takes their 
earnings from the people without en- 
riching the government—is tnsepara- 
ble from the plan we have adopted for 
collecting revenue by tariff duties. 

This is not mentioned to discredit thesystem 
of tariff taxes, ‘“‘but by way of preface 
to the statement that every million of 
dollars collected at our custom houses 
for duties upon imported articles, and 
_ paid into the public treasury, repre- 
sents many millions more, which, 
though never reaching the national 
treasury, are paid by our citizens as 
the increased cost of domestic produc- 
tions resulting from our tariff laws.” 

Since this is the effect of the tariff taxes, 
the duty of limiting them to the 
- necessities of a frugal and economical 
administration of the government is 
plain. 

But we are now collecting, partly by such 
taxes, and partly by internal revenue 
tees many millions in excess of pub- 


E 


lic needs, and as a consequence there 
is in the national treasury a surplus of 
over 130,000,000. Saying nothing of 
the sums taken from the people which 
do not go to the government, this sur- 
plus represents a burden of taxation 
equivalent to more than $108,000 in 
each county of 50,000 inhabitants. 

Direct taxation is in itself a safeguard 
against. unnecessary taxation. When 
direct taxes are increased the people 
will demand good reasons for such in- 
crease. But the far greater burdens of 
the insidious indirect taxation in- 
volved in our tariff duties the people 
are expected to regard with indiffer- 
ence, if not with favor. 


The surplus created by the maintenance | 


of these insidious taxes not merely 
represents unnecessary and therefore 
unjust burdens on the people, but in- 
volves a contraction of the currency, 
which checks enterprise, lessens pro- 
duction, brings business stagnation, 
and provokes panics which throw men 
out of work and reduce wages. The 
rich, seeing the approach of such in- 
dustrial disarrang rements, may guard 
against them. But those who earn 
their daily bread by their daily 
toil cannot. The cessation of labor 
they produce is not like the cessation of 
labor produced by strikes or lockouts. 
It does not depend upon the volition of 


either employed or employers, but is. 


enforced on bath by causes they can- 
not control. . 

Besides the evils resulting from the 
hoarding in government vaults of the 
surplus produced by these tariff taxes, 
there 1s another independent evil, in 
the tendency towurd gross and scan- 
dalous extravagance which a con- 
gested treasury induces. 

Various plans have been suggested for the 
return of this dangerous ‘and demoral- 
izing surplus to the channels of trade. 
Some of these plans are at variance 


with all rules of good finance; some |. 


are delusive; some absurd; some so 
recklessly extravagant as of them- 
selves to show how demoralizing such 
2 surplus is. 

But the distribution of one surplus would 
ouly be succeeded by the accumula- 
tion of another surplus, if the flow 
of redundant income were not checked 
at its source by the reform of our 
tariff laws._ 


At this point Mr. Cleveland passes from 
the personal or theoretical part of his let- 
ter, and adopting the plural pronoun, 
goes on to speak for the party and of the 
practical measures which it has proposed. 
As to this—at least in the parts which 
most please protectionists—I prefer to 


quote his own language, -italicising a fu | 


words, and interpolating a few paren- 
theses when reference is made to previous 
parts of the message not quoted in full: 


We do not propose to deal with these con- 
ditions—{i. e., a congested treasury filled by 
taxation which takes from the pecple far 
more than it puts in the treasury}—by merely 
attempting to satisfy the people of the truth 
of abstract theories, nor by alone urging their 
assent to political doctrines. 

We present to them the propositions that 
they are unjustly treated tu the extent of 
present federal taxation; that, as a result, a 
condition of extreme danger exists; and that 
itis for (hem to demand a remedy and that 
defense and safety promised in the guaran- 
tees of their free government.—fi. e., the un- 
restricted enjoyment of the rewards of toil 
except a fair contribution to necessary pubiic 
expenses, ] 

We believe that the same means which are 
adopted to relieve the treasury of its present 
surplus and prevent its recurrence should 
cheapen to our people the cost of supplying 
their duily wants. Both of these objects we 
seek tn part to gain by reducing the present 
tariff rates upon the necessaries of life. 


Mr. Cleveland then proceeds to defend the 
democratic party and the practical meas- 
ures it has proposed in the Mills bill from 
the charges of hostility to domestic indus- 
tries and ruthless disregurd of the interests 
of workingmen employed in them. He 
declares that — 


We fully appreciate the importance to the 
country of our domestic industrial enter- 
prises. Ia the rectification of existing wrongs, 
their maintenance and prosperity should be 
carefully and in a friendly spirit considered. 
Even such reliance upon present revenue ar- 
rangements as have been invited or en- 
couraged should be fairly and justly re- 
garded. Abrupt and radical changes which 
might endanger such enterprises, and inju- 
riously affect the interests of labor dependent 
upon their success and continuance, are not 
contemplated or intended. 


All this is certainly but a fair statement 
of the temper of the party, the spirit of 
the Mills bill, and the disposition of Mr. 
Cleveland himself. Indeed, even we abso- 
lute free traders would have no diffi- 
culty in subscribing to such proposi- 
tions. We, too, “fully appreciate the 
importance of our domestic industrial 
enterprises,” propose to treat them fairly 
.and justly, and do not contemplate any 
changes “which might endanger such en- 
terprises and injuriously affect the inter- 
ests of labor dependent upon their success 
and continuance.” For we hold that the 
sweeping away of restrictions would be 
for the benefit of industrial enterprises 
and the benefit of labor. 


And so does Mr. Clevelund. For in ad- 
vocating and defending the mild reductions 
of outrageous taxes proposed by his party 
in the Mills bill, he goes on to declare 
their purpose to be to stimulate industry 
and create a greater demand for labor: 


-But we know the cost of our domestic man- 
utachared L products is increased and their 


price to the consumer enhanced by the duty 
imposed upon the raw material used in their 
manufacture. We know that this increased 
cost prevents the sale of our productions at 
foreign markets in competition with those 


countries which have the advantage of free 


raw material. We know that, confined to a 
home market, our manufacturing operations 
ate curtailed, their demand for labor irregu- 
lar and the rate of wages paid uncertain. 
We propose, therefore, to stimulate our do- 


-mestic industrial enterprises by freeing from 
duty the imported raw materials which, by 
the employment of ‘abor, are used in our 
‘home manufactures, thus extendinc the mar- 


kets for their sale and permitting an in- 
creased and steady production with the al- 


lowance of abundant profits. 


Then follows a paragraph which reiter- 


ates in other words the same idea, with the 
addition of a strong dash of “taffy” for 


those yet in the bondage of protectionist 
superstition: 
True to the undeviating course of the demo- 


cratic party, we will not neglect the interests 


of labor and our workingmen. In all efforts 
to remedy existing evils, we will furnish no 
excuse for the loss of employment or the re- 
duction of the wage of honest toil. On the 
contrary, we propose in any adjustment of 


» our revenue laws to concede such encourage- 


ment and advantage to the employers of 


4 domestic labor as will easily compensate for 


any difference that may exist between the 


. Standard ‘of wages which should be paid to 


our laboring men and the rate allowed in other 
countries. We propose, too, by extending the 
markets for our manufacturers to promote the 
steady employment of labor, while by cheap- 
ening the cost of the necessaries of life we 
increase the purchasing power of the work- 


' ingman’s wages and add to the comforts of 


his home. 

To “concede such encouragement and 
advantage to the employers of domestic 
labor as will easily compensate for any 
difference between the standard of wages 
which should be paid to our laboring men 
and the rate allowed in other countries” is 
of course nonsense. But it is nonsense 
which was _ conceded in framing the Mills 
bill, and which has as yet a very solid and 
reassuring sound to great masses of the 
democratic party. And it is of the bill, 
and for the party, that Mr. Cleveland is 
here speaking. 


Quoting the declaration of the demo- 
cratic platform against trusts, declaring 
that they are the natural result of a 
market restricted by inordinately high 
tariff taxes, and that the checking of their 
operations is among the results promised 
by revenue reform, Mr. Cleveland proceeds 
to dwell upon the unreasonableness of the 

republican party in refusing co-operation 
in the moderate measures proposed by the 
democrats, and shouting free trade at the 
slight reductions of the Mills bill. He says: 


While we cannot avoid partisan misrepre- 
sentation our position upon the question of 
revenue reform should be so plainly stated 
as to admit of no misunderstanding. We 
have entered upon no crusade of free trade. 
The reform we seek to inaugurate is predi- 
cated upon the utmost care for established 
industries and enterprises, a jealous regard 
for the interests of American labur, and a 
sincere desire to relieve the country from the 
injustice and danger of a condition which 
threatens evil to all the people of the land. 
We are dealing with no imaginary danger. 
Its existence haus been repeatedly confessed 
by all political parties, and pledges of a rem- 
edy have been made on all sides. 

Yet when in the legislative body, where under 
the constitution all remedial measures appli- 
cable to this subject must originate, the deino- 
cratic majority were attempting with extreme 
moderation to redeem the pledge common to 
both parties, they were met by determiued 
opposition and obstruction; and the minority 
refusing to co-operate in the house of repre- 
sentatives, or propose another remedy, have 
remitted the redemption of their party pledge 
to the doubtful power of the senate. The 
people will bhardiy be deceived by their 
abandonment of the field of legislative action 
to meet in political convention and flippantly 
declare in their party platform that our con- 
servative and careful effort to relieve the 
situation is destructive to the ‘‘American sys- 
tem of protection.” Nor will the people be 
misled by the appeal to prejudice contained 
in the absurd allegation that we “‘serve the in- 
terests of Europe,” while they will “support 
the interests of America.” 


Then dealing specifically with the repub- 
lican propositions for the reduction of the 
revenue, ‘Mr, Cleveiand declares that: 
1.—To make such revision of our tariff 
laws as shall tend to check the importa- 
tion of such articles as are produced 
here would be to travel backward in the 
road of civilization, to deprive our peo- 
ple of markets for their products, and to 
abandon them to the unrestrained oppres- 
sion of the domestic trusts and combina- 
tions, which the same republican plat- 
form periunctorily condemns. 2%.—To re- 
lease entirely from import duties all ar- 
ticles of foreign production (except luxu- 
ries), the like of which cannot be produced 
in this country, would be of no use to the 
plain people who scarcely use articles 
of any descripton produced exclusively 
abroad and not already free, and who need 
in their homes cheaper domestic neces- 
saries. 3.—-To abolish the internal rev- 
enue taxation rather than (he quotes 
the republican platform) ‘surrender any 
part of our protective system,” would be 
to offer free tobacco and whisky to people 
who ask relief from the undue and un- 
necessary burden of tariff taxation. 


It will be observed by the careful reader 
of the letter that Mr. Cleveland nowhere 
uses the terms “‘our protective system,” 
“our American system of protection,” 


save as quoting the name by which the 
republicans call the thing he has so clear- 
ly shown to beasystem of robbery. He 
thus goes on: 


The implication contained in this party 
declaration that desperate measures are 
justified or necessary to save from destruc- 
tion or surrender what is termed “our pro- 
teotixe system,” should confuse no one. The 
existence of such a system is entirely con- 
sistent with the regulation of the extent to 
which it should be applied and the correction 
of its abuses. 


In this Mr. Cleveland suggests a most 
important truth. Not only is the exist- 
ence of such a system as that termed 
“our protective system” entirely consist- 
ent with such reduction of tariff taxes 
as the democratic party in this 
campaign proposes, but it is con- 
sistent with an utter abolition of all 
duties on imports, and the raising of all 
revenues from direct taxation. For all 
we would then have to do would be pay 
to our protected infants directly from 
the public treasury what we now 
allow them to filch from the people. 
This would not only be the most econom- 
ical and efficient way of ‘‘protecting,” 
those who are now protected, but it would 
make it possible to attempt to give some- 
thing like equality of protection, 
by taxing everybody to _ subsidize 
everybody, instead of, as under the 
present plan, taxing all to subsidize 
some. I commend the president’s sug- 
gestion to the democratic campaign speak- 
ers. They will find the point more elab- 
orately worked out in chapter IX of ‘‘Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” 


Andin the next sentence Mr. Cleveland 
makes another fruitful suggestion: 


Of course in a country as great as ours, 
with such wonderful variety of interests, 
often leading in entirely different directions, 
it is difficult if not impossible to settle upon a 
perfect tariff plan. 


If any honest protectionist will only en- 
deavor in his own mind to settle upona 
perfect tariff plan, in accordance with any 
protective theory. he will see that it is not 
merely difficult, but impossible. 

The president does not say this. The 
democratic party, as he says, has entered 
on no crusade of free trade. Only the 
single tax men have done that. Like the 
sagacious political leader that he is, he 
sticks close to the practical issue, on 
which he has chosen to give battle. And 
in a few quiet words, which. show how 
much of strong meaning can be packed 
into moderate expression, he thus recapit- 


ulates: 


In accomplishing the reform we have en- 
tered upon, the necessity of which is so obvi- 
ous, I believe we should not be content with 
a reduction of revenue involving the prohi- 
bition of importations and the removal of the 
internal tax upon whisky. It can be better 
and more safely done within the lines of 
granting actual relief to the people in 
their means of living, and at the same time 
giving an impetus to our’ domestic enter- 
prises and furthering our national welfare. 


Mr. Cleveland thus concludes: 


If misrepresentations of our purposes and 
motives are to gain credence and defeat our 
present effort in this direction, there seems 
to be no reason why every endeavor in the 
future to accomplish revenue reform should 
not be likewise attacked and with like re- 
sult. And yet no thoughtful man ean fail 
to see in the continuance of the present 
burdens of the people and the abstraction 
by the government of the currency of the 
country inevitable distress and disaster. All 
danger will be averted by timely action. The 
aifficulty of applying the remedy will never 
be less, and the blame should not be laid at 
the door of the democratic party if it is ap- 
plied too late. 

With firm faith in the intelligence and 
patriotism of our countrymen, and relying 
‘upon the conviction that misrepresentation 
will not influence them, prejudice will not 
cloud their understanding, and that menace 
will not intimidate them, let us urge the 
people’s interest and public duty for the 
vindication of our attempt to inaugurate a 
righteous and beneficent reform. 


Such is Grover Cleveland’s letter of ac- 
ceptance. It is aletter worth the wait- 
ing for. Further commentis unnecessary. 
It is needless to point out to THE STanp- 
ARD readers that two plus two means 
four. Protection democrats profess to be 
reassured by it. Let us heartily congratu- 
late them. For our part we could reason- 
ably ask nothing more. 


Mr. Harrison’s letter of acceptance is 
befitting the candidate of such a party 
as the republican party has come to be, 
standing upon such a platform as that 
adopted at Chicago. Itis a good comple- 
ment to Mr. Cleveland’s letter, and clearly 
and finally draws the issue. Mr. Harrison 
proposes to get rid of the surplus by buy- 
ing up bonds at a premium, and writes as 
though he really believed the preposter- 
ous nonsense that but for our tariff taxes 
American industry could not live or Ameri- 
can laborers find work. Yet he has wit 
enough to see that two plus two means 
four. He says: 


The issue cannot now be obscured. It is 
not a contest between schedules, but between 
wide apart principles. . . The Mills bill is 
only a step, but it is toward an object that 
the leaders of democratic thought and leg- 
isiation have clearly in mind. 

The important question is not so much the 


length of the step as the direction of it. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


Judged by the executive message of Deceme - 
ber last, by the Mills bill, by the debates in 
congress, and by the St. Louis platform—the 
der. cratic party will, if supported by the 
country, place the tariff laws upon a purely 
revenue basis. This is practical free trade— 
free trade in the English sense. The lezend 
upon the banner may not be “free trade: it 
may be the more obscure motto “tariff re- 
form,” but neither the banner nor the inscrip- 
tion is conclusive, or, indeed, very important. 
The assault itself is the important fact. 

Those who tcach tnat the import duty upon. 
foreign goods sold in our market is paid by 
the consumer, and that the price of the do 
mestic competing article isenhanced to the 
amount of the duty on the imported article; 
that every million of dollars collected for 
customs duties represents many millions 
more which do not reach the treasury, but 
are paid by our citizens as the increased cost 
of domestic productions resulting from the 
tariff laws—may not intend to discredit in 
the minds of others our system of levying 
duties on competing foreign products, but it 
is clearly already discredited in their own. 

With the wind southerly, Mr. Harrison 


certainly knows a hawk from a handsaw. — 


Says Mr. Harrison: Leas 

I do not stop to refute this aheaey as 6 the 
effect of our tariff duties. Those who ade 
vance it are students of maxims and not of 
the markets. . . We believe it tobe one of - 
the worthy objects of tariff legislation to pre- 
serve the American market for American 
producers, and to maintain the Americay 
scale of wages by adequate discriminating 
duties upon foreign competing products . . 
Less work and lower wages. must be accepted 
as the inevitable result of the increased offere 
ing of foreign goods in cur market. . 

The best comment upon this, and much 
else in® Mr. Harrison’s letter, is that cons 
veyed in the following little story, sent ug 
by a correspondent: 

THE FARMER AND THE: ROAD AGENT, 


A farmer, bringing home from marke$ 
the clothing, lumber and other things for 
which he had exchanged his grain, en- 
countered a road agent disguised as 
philanthropist. 

“I am the protector of your industry,” 
said the road agent, “and I want fortye 
seven per cent of all you have in your 
wagon.” 

“You are @ queer protector,’ 
farmer; ‘‘pray explain.” 
“Why,” replied the road. ioent “vou. 
want the things I am taking from you, 

don’t you?” 

“I certainly do,” replied the farmer. 
“Very well,” said the road agent, “ga: 
home and raise some more grain and! ~ 
will sell them to you. This will give you 
more work to do, and preserve the home 
market for us both.” | 

‘‘You are very kind,” said the bewildered . 
farmer, ‘‘and I have no doubt you mean 
well, though I don’t clearly understand it, 


* said the 


But cannot I induce you to. be content _ 


with forty per cent of my load? You 
should leave the sheep some. cf his skin, 
even if you do take his fleece—” ee 
‘You may not intend,” broke in the road. 
agent impatiently, “to discredit my sys- | 
tem in the minds of others, but it is clearly 
already discredited in your own. You. 
have been studying maxims instead of 
markets. However, I will not stop to re<- 
fute your theory; and, besides, I think — 
hear something coming.” 
With these words the road agent took e 
his forty-seven per cent and hurriedly de- - 
parted. 
‘This story teaches. us to wait till Noveme — 
ber. oS 


Pursuant to the machine programme, 


Governor Hill was, on. Wednesday, ree: 


nominated by acclamation in the demo-. 

cratic convention at Buffalo on a platform 
which contains a plank approving of his - 
veto of the electoral reform bill. 


The issue is now clearly made. A vote ' 
for Warner Miller, the republican nominee, 
means a vote for the measure which will 
prevent intimidation at elections, make 
bribery impossible and break up machine. 
rule. A vote for David B. Hill means a 
vote for the postponement of this most im- 
portant of all political reforms during his. 
incumbency of the gubernatorial chair, 


There are other reasons: why Governor 
Hill should not be re-elected. But this 
one is sufficient. If Governor Hill were 
the purest man who ever sat in the guber-. 
natorial chair he ought to be beaten on 
this issue. The men who most desire Mr. 
Cleveland's election because he represents ; 
reform in the national government, have 
no alternative, if they would be consistent, 
save to endeavor to defeat Governor Hill, 
because he represents the opposition to re- 
form in the state. 


There is, however, one good thing about » 
this nomination. It will bring the quese 
tion of ballot reform fairly before the peo- 
ple. If the republicans will only push this. 
issue in New York with half the vigor 
they are throwing into the national came 
paign they can secure some compensation, 

for the defeat that. awaits {hem in the : 
national field. ee ee 


Asseuiblsinan Charles £.: Saxton, who 
introduced and successfully carried through — 
the assembly the ballot reform Dill which 
Governor Hill refused ta sign; has. been 
renominated by acclamation by the re 
publicans of Wayne county. This is a 
deserved compiiment. ‘He ought, irrespece 
tive of party considerations, to receive the 
vote of every man in his district who 
desires this great reform. | 


The meeting of. pipe of Cleveland : 
and Thurman opposed tot 


waion on Friday night last, was a very 
_ great one, and thousands who desired to 
join im the protest could not obtain admis- 
gion. it was also avery disorderly one. 

As was given out in advance, an organ- 


feed crowd of “heelers,” said to belong to 


the Purroy gang, were present with the 
intent of disturbing the meeting. But if 
this had been all, there would have been 
wo disorder, for Captain McCullagh, of the 
preciact in which Cooper union is sit- 
mated, was also present with a detail of 
seventy-five policemen. The disorder was 
entirely due to the presence of Inspector 
Williams, who, as his actions showed, 
ame there and superseded Captain Mc- 
Cullagh for the purpose of protecting aad 
encouraging the disturbers. The great body 
of the audience were evidently in thorough 
sympathy with the purpose of the call, 
and the disturbers seemed hardly in num- 
ber as many as the police. They were 
however, without the slightest objection 
@n the part of the police, who were thick 
én the parts of the hall from which the 
disturbance came, permitted to insult and 
faterrupt the speakers in sucha way that 
by provoking opposing shouts, as to pre- 
ventat times for considerable intervals ary- 
thing from being heard. Inspector Will- 
fams all this time locked placidly on, and 
though appealed to ty the commitiee in 
ewharge of the meetings to preserve order, 
persistentiy refused. _ 

During the speech that I made, which 
was one of the last, I publicly demanded 
@€ Inspector Williams that he do his 
duty and preserve order, telling him that 
the meeting was being interrupted by a 
few men, while the great majority wished 
tohear. But he still, for some time, re- 
fused. At lensth Captain McCullagh, 
whether by the inspector's permission or 
because bis instincts as a peace officer 
would allow him tostand it no longer, 
walked down the main aisle and said a 
word to a policeman, when the disturb- 
ance ceased. Had the sympathizers with 
the purpose of the call not been present in 
‘such numbers, or fiad the Hill “‘rounders” 
succeeded in getting more men into the 
hall, the meeting would probably have 
been broken un. 

Inspector Williams attempted to justify 
himself, and one of the viler papers of the 
city bas attempted to justify him, on the 
ground that he had no authority to inter- 
flere exvept in the case of an attempt to 
interrupt the meeting by physical violence. 
This is preposterous. For, this admitted, it 
would be within the power of twenty or 
thirty men to make it impossible for any 
one to hear at the largest meeting that 
eould be held in New York. The rights of 
public meeting are plain, and were tersely 
stated totheaudience by Captain McCullagh 
before the opening of the meetiag held 
in Cooper union on Monday night, when 
qanembarrassed by the presence of Inspec- 
tor Williams) he declared that he was 
there to preserve order, and that if any 
ne Was present who did not like the 
meeting he could leave. When men hire 
ahal! and invite their fellow citizens for 
specified purposes, no one has the right to 
come there and act in such a way 
as to interrupt and break up the 
proceedings. Technically, in public meet- 
ings as in deliberative bodies, no one has 
the right to speak unless recognized by the 
chairman. And if the police are not pres- 
ent for the purpose of keeping order they 
should not be there at all. as their pres- 
ence, as in this case, serves merely to pre- 


went the body of the meeting from keep- 


ing order for themselves. 

Altaough our single tax Cleveland cam- 
paign commitice had nothing to do with 
the anti-Hill meeting, Chairman Croas- 
dale cailed upon tie police commissioners 
on Monday and requested to be informed 
whether the course adopted by Inspector 
Williams at the anti-Hill meeting was to 

"govern the police in the future, declaring 
that if that was the case he wished the 
commissioners to keep the police away 
§$rom such mectings as we might in the fu- 
ture hold, and that he would organize 
@ committee from our own body who would 

. . keep order for themselves. He was finally 
informed that the police would in future 
preserve order. But this matter ought 
mot to be lightly passed by. The com- 
missioners owe it to themselves and to 
the public to teach Inspector Williams his 
duty. 


Tam to speak for Cleveland and Thur- 
tman from singie tax platforms on Thurs- 
day night of this week in Jersey City; 
on Friday night at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; on Saturday night at the Aca- 
demy of Music, Philadelphia; on Monday 
_ Bight at the Atheneum, Brooklyn. Next 
-. Thursday I will speak in Newark. On 
the following Friday night I will 
make a brief speech at Cooper union, 
and then in pursuacce of a promise 
made at a previous meeting answer such 
questions relating to the principles in- 
_ woived in the tariff controversy, as may 

| pe put from the audience. 

Henry GeoRGE. 


= fee Weet Harlem Campaias Clab. 
be West Harlem Cleveland and Thurman 
Be ign club, which has headquarters at 
(2236 West 125th street, has already had several 
good meetings and is doing good work among 


‘She Harlemites. A rati‘ication meeting and 
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banner raising at which Hon. Ashbel P. Fitch 
and Henry George are to speak, will take 
piace on Tuesday evening, Sept. [8, at the 
corner of Seventh avenue and 125th street. ~ 


Mr. Griges Describes the Situation—What 
she Radical Laber Party, the Indus- 
trial Laber Party, and Ali the Rest of 
the Laber Parties Are Geing te De—- 
Jeseph BR. Buchanan’s Sturdy Werk— 
Perambatations ef the Cat—A Startling 
Sight at the Laber Day Parade—Mre. 
Kiisabeth Cady Stanton on the Iniustice 
of Land Menepely—Gems from a Speech 
bv a Pretectionis«. 


Curcaco Sept. 7.—The radical labor party 
and the union labor party and the united Ia- 
bor party aad the industrial labor party and 
the—but that’s all I can think of at present, 
though it’s more than likely that there’s half 
a dozen more of ’em wandering around town 
these pleasant september days—all of Chi- 
cago, IiL, are not going to vote for tariff re- 
ductiun this fall 

Cook county contains 30,000 possible labor 
votes. Something less than three-thirds of 
this vote will, in all human probability, go to 
Cleveland in the coming election. It is quite 
possible, however, that the labor parties of 
this county may poll a combined vote of 300. 
This allowance, though, is based on the sup- 
position that between now and election no 
more converts wiil be made by the tariff re- 
formers and free traders. 

Joseph R. Buchanan, editor of the Labor 
Eugtirer, has been expelled by the Chicago 
socialists from the radical labor party—if 
there be such a party. Why! Because he has 
seen the cat, and as he commenced to see it 
himself, he began to draw pen pictures of it 
in his paper that his readers might see it also. 
And many were thus induced to examine the 
theories they had hitherto ignorantly scouted. 
Buchanan bas much influence in Chicago, and 
his paper has been doing yeoman’s service for 
true free trade. The Labor Enquirer has ex- 
pired. Why! Because its editor was fearless 
and outspoken; did his own thinking; was not 
afraid to say what he thoucht, and because 
those to whum it appealed for support were 
too blind or too indifferent to their best friend. 
As a matter of fact, one will have to travel 
mary miles to find a maniier man than Joe 
Buchanan, or an abier labor paper than the 
Enquirer was. 

This cat cf ours, metaphorical and figur- 
ative as it may be, bas been perambu!ating in 
this section of the country quite extensively 
of late and bas been caught sight of, if not 
fairly and squarely viewed, by numerous and 
sundry labor leaders and their constituencies, 
Here is the case of JoeGreenhut, for instance, 
aman of no little influence, and one of the 
oldest labor leaders in Chicago. Said he at 
the “town meeting” a week ago: “These 
George men, who want to place all taxation 
on Jand values, thus relieving production of 
its present burthens, and placing the compet- 
itive system on a fair and legitimate basis, 
are more than half right.” ‘Continuing, he 
said he thought the initia! step in the consum- 
mation of this reform was the abolition of all 
tariffs, and that the first step toward the 
abolition of all tariffs was the reduction of 
import duties. 

Yesterday was labor’s holiday. The most 
instructive feature of the great parade and 
the one which should furnish the most food 
for reflection was a carriage load of street 
urchins, who had been picked] up here and 
there from the | ack streets and alleys in all 
their filth and rags. They carried over them 
a banner which read, ‘‘Our future citizens.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was in town 
last Saturday, ana spoke thus to a Daily 
News reporter: 

This idea of monopoly in land is all wrong. 
There is no more justice in it than there would 
be in monopolizing the air we breathe. You 
young Men are the sufferers by the acts of 
these great land holders) They purchase 
Vast tracts and hold them until the neizhbor- 
hood around is settled and increases the value 
of their property. Then the poor man pur- 
chases and is ground down. If we have 
millionaires we must have poverty. 

If our friends in Pennsylvania could send 
us out about a dozen good smart protection- 
ists we could make things whoop at our land 
and labor club meetings foras many weeks, 
for nothing draws the unconverted sinners to 
our club rooms like the announcement of a 
tariff debate, but the crop of Chicago hich 
tariff men who are willing to debate the sub- 
ject in public is iamentably small. 

The other night Colonel James P. Root, 
one “f Chicago’s leading protectionists, came 
to beard the lion in his den, or, to use the 
colonel’s .wn eloquent lancuage, he “came 
to call sinners to repentance.” The debate 
had been announced in the papers, and many 
high tariff men were present. Our good 
sized club room was crowded. 

Here are 2 few gems from his utterances: 

Protection vs. free trade is not a moral 
question. 

Government is organized for protection. 

Government is a corporation—an agency— 
to do for society what society could not do 
for itself. 

Au agricultural country will always be 
poor, therefore we must protect our manu- 
factures. 

We must distribute our taxation soas not to 
benefit foreign countries, but our own people. 

Keep foreign goods out and thus raise the 
price of land and increase the {prosperity of 
the (landlords) people thereby. 

And thus the speech went merrily along. 
There was some contention over one poiut. 
Here it is: 

Brazil sends her hides to Europe to be 
manufactured into boots and shves and Brazi' 
is a free trade country. There is not a boot 
and shoe factory in all its length and breadth. 

A voice—Brazilians get their shoes chea- 

r. 

The speaker—But they have n 
buy them with, cheap ge they are: eau 

{A vuice—True, but they have hides with 
which to trade for them.} 

Here the chair very properly rapped for 
order. Such interuptions are very embarrass- 
ing to a protectionist speaker and should not 
be allowed. 

John Z. White, Clinton Furbish and others 
took the floor to answer and, to draw it mild- 
ly, Colonel Root and his protectioni: friends 
had their eyes opened, and when the club ad- 
journed, tracts and bcoks disappeared from 
the table and found their way into the pockets 
of strangers. 

When the colonel rose to end the debate 
this was his first sentence: 

If it be conceded that sufficient revenue 
could be raised by a single tax on land 
values, then I acknowledge that al! other 
taxes and tariffs are vicious. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) But I don’t concede it. How can 
vou get the value of a vacant house or lot? 
How could you tell the value of the ground 
occupied by 2 depot? 

Thus are we crushed. J. H. Grirrves. 
The Canadian Laber Congress Makes a 

Move in the Right Direction. 


Atits session on Friday, September 7, the 
labor congress assembled at London, Ontario, 
passed the following resolution: 


Whereas, all wealth is produced by the ap- 
plication of labor to land, and by the facil- 
ities afforded to mankind to obtain access to 
the soil, the prosperity of the producing 
classes is determined; therefore, be it re- 
solved, that the congress petition the legis- 
lature for the repeal of all laws tending to 
the monopolization of land, and for the grad- 
ual abolition of private ownership of land 
aud for the substitution for our 


rreseat sys- 


tem of indirect taxation of a system of tax- 
ing land values, whereby the prope will be 
reinstated in their inherent rights as possess. 
ors of the land; and further as a primary 
move in this direction, that this congress pe- 
tition the Ontario legislative assembly to 
amend the assessment act by exempting from 
taxation on dwellings to the value of $600, 
.With no corresponding exemption on land 
values. . 

Resolutions were also passed declaring that 
all railway and telegraph lines should be con- 
trolled by the federal government. 


AN ABOLITIONIST ON THE TARIFF 
QUESTION. 


Ckattel Slavery and Isdustrial Slavery— 
Freedem te Trade a Natural Richt—The 
Fiscal Argument and the Meral Argue 
ment—Semething About KRelizien. 


To the Editor of The Standard: 


1 have read “ll your editorials in Tur 
STANDARD, and with uncommon interest that 
one in the issue of July 25, in wuich you con- 
trast the value.of the moral with the fiscal 
argument in the great controversy Whicn has 
now begun on the tariff and tax questions. 

I was a humble soldier in the ranks of the 
abolitionists from the beginning of the strug- 
gie in 1830 down to 1863, when the system of 
slavery wasabolished by law. The anti-slavery 
men bad two main arguments whichI mention 
in order of precedence: First, the injustice and 
cruelty of the slave system. Theodure Weld’s 
book, ‘Slavery As It Is; by the testimony of 
a thousand witnesses,” all southern men, was 
a@ magazine of facts and weapons whicb were 
constantly used inthe strife. I have often 
seen the faces of a large audience, made up 
of pro-slavery men and _indifferentists, 
blanched into whiteness by a speaker who 
would take up and describe a particular case, 

‘showing the iniquities which were the essence 

of the slave system. Men who have a pre- 
judice against color, but who admitted that 
the slave was a man, were competled to see 
and feel, under the speaker’s power, that 
slavery was a wrong and disbonor, inflicted 
on human nature in the persons of its victims, 
and forthwith enlisted and served in the 
cause of justice and merey. Our lecturers 
were all brave and devoted men and women, 
and knowing that a sense of justice lay 
slumbering in the bosoms of the people, al- 
though under amass of prejudice and self- 
interest, one of them, in argument, could 
chase a thousand of their opponents, and two 
could put ten thousand to flight. After con- 
vincing the couscieuces of their hearers of 
the wrong and cruelty of the system, they 
boldly announced the remedy, which was, 
“Immediate and unconditional emancipation.” 
Then, secondly, there was, as now, the fiscal 
argument, in using which it was shown, what 
time and experience have proved was true, 
that the ruising of cotton, the great staple of 
the south, and all the rest of her industries, 
could be mure protitably carried on by free 
than by slave labor, and that the slavebold- 
ers Were mistaken in their logic and stvod in 
their own light in believing that slavery was 
indispensable to their prosperity. 

But wben at Appomattox the demon of 
slavery was cast out of the soutkern slave- 
hoiders and their houses left swept and gar- 
nished, it entered into and took possession of 
the northern monopoiists, who soon managed 
the public affairs with such sagacity and such 
sleepless regard to their own iaterests, that 
to-day the laboring classes of the north, in 
shop and field are as much slaves in every- 
thing but the name and legal! status, as the 
negroes were before the war. This bondage 
was brought about by taking advantage of 
the ignorance of the commen people on the 
economic questions in which their interests 
were so deeply concerned and making them 
believe that « perpetual protective turif on 
foreign imports was a good thing for the 
whole country. 

Now the fundamental truth which gives the 
lie to this buld assumption is that every man 
who earns his nioney by the sweat of his own 
brow, bas a natural and inalienable meht to 
lay out that money by buying in a murket 
where he can buy at the lowest and fairest 
price. This right is so sacred with others of 
the same family that governments are insti- 

‘tuted amcng men—so say the founders of our. 
republic—for the very purpose of securing 
them to the individual citizen, who repays the 
government, not by paying necessary taxes 
only, but by his patriotism and loyalty in 
times of peaceand war. But if a government 
discriminates between the citizens and com- 
pels one class to give more for an article than 
it is worth in the markets of the world, that 
government is thus far an odious despotism. 
It robs the majority of the people who by 
their labor create the wealth and gives 
it to a small minority wko are already 
rich, and do not iabor at all. This it does by 
that mean, indirect methud of taxation called 
a protective tariff, a method which shows two 
things: First, that congress, the law making 
power, did not believe that the people were 
patriotic enough to support their government 
by direct taxation, but must be cheated into 
doing it, as iu nurse cheats a child by giving 
him a dose of medicine in a spoonful of 
jelly; and secondly, in getting the authority 
of the people, by the. forms of law, to rob 
themselves of a large part of them earnings 
and put the plunder into the pockets of a 
small favored class. Hence, the anomuly of 
a country of such vast resources as ours hat- 
ing within its limits thousands of citizeas who 
are out of work and poverty striken, and who 
are SO ignorant und servile that on election 
day they go to the polls and vote to keep up 
a policy which robs and dishonors them! If 
the masses of voters only had tbe intelligence 
to understand their own interests, and see 
how they are plundered, a congress would be 
elected next November that, in another year, 
would free the nation from the bondage of 
the robbers, 

The only thing I distike in your editorial 
advocacy of the cause of tax reform is the 
use you make of thet indefinable term, “re- 
ligion.” No one knows better than yourself 
that in all ages the crimes against justice 
and human rights have been perpetrated in 
the name of religion. During tke whole 
struggle between liberty and slavery in this 
country, which lasted for thirty years, and 
caused the destruction of so much life and 
property before the question. was Settled, 
the religion of the country, Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant, took the ground that Slavery 
was a divine institution, and that the aboli- 
tionists, in denying it to be such, were inti- 
dels. Then, when it has got, deservedly, 
such a bad name, und since no man is able to 
give a definition of it that is satisfactory to 
others, why use it in this discussion which is 
how going on, and which is to last till free 
trade and sing!e tax becomes the policy of 
the country‘ I am giad to see that the 
phrase, “the cross of the new crusade,” has 
silently gone into innocuous desuetude. It 
painfully reminded me, when it was in 
vogue, of those dark centuries of folly and 
crime when the deluded Christians of Eu- 
rope, believing that the second coming of 
Christ was at hand, marched their embattled 
hosts, under the inspiration of religion, to 
Palestine, to rescue the sepulchre of Christ 
from the Moslems. ..'» held it, and still hold 
it, in possession. .'... much better it would 


be, in our great contention now inaugurated, © 


to adopt the policy of the old abolitionists, 
und appeal for success to men’s consciences 
and their sense of justice and right, and not 
mention religion at ull, at least till we can 
have the term defined and agreed upon. 


AGAINST HILL. 


THREE MEETINGS HELD IN OPPOSITION 
TO HIS NOMINATION. 


Ceeper Unien Crewded—Scandaieus Con- 
duct ef Hill “Heelers? While the Police 
Stand Passively By—Actien of the Reform 
Clab—Whelesale Dry Geeds Men Areused 
—Hill’s Actien in Veteing the Electoral 
Referm Bill Hetly Deneanced. 


On Friday night of last week a large mass 
meeting to protest against the renomination 
of Governor Hill was held in Cooper union. 
The meeting was called by a number of 
prominent democrats, with whom were as- 
sociated independents who intend to vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman. Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, a well known democrat, was made 
chairman. Among the vice-presidents were 
Anson Phelps Stckes, Everett P. Wheeler, 
Everett Glackin, Danie! H. Chamberlain, 
Wilham Haxtun, Charles Condert, Walter S. 
Logan, William J. Gibson and Michael Mur- 
ray; and among the secretaries were John 
DeWitt Warner, Matthew Barr, Franklin Ed- 
son, jr., William McCabe and Calvin Tomp- 
kins. 

Secretary Warner read an address in which 
the renomination of Governor Hill was op- 
posed on various grounds, chief among which 
was his veto of the Saxton electoral reform 
bill, and moved the adoption of the address 
and that it be forwarded to the democratic 
convention as the opinion of the meeting. 

Chairman Peckham then spoke to the ad- 
dress. When he referred to the dishonest 
political methods of Governor Hill be was 
greeted with applause mingled with a few 
hisses. Ashe proceeded it became evidert 
that there wis a party of seventy-five or a 
hundred of Hill’s “heelers” in one part of the 
ball, who, under the leadership of a few loud 
voiced men, were trying to prevent his being 
heard. This party kept up a round of insult- 
jing remarks, cheers for Hill, and cat calls 
during the rest of the meeting, and were most 
noisy during Mr. George’s speech. 

Continuing his speech, Mr. Peckham said: 

We have called our national convention 
and it bas formulated our principles, and 
eharged us with the duty of electing to the 
presidency of the United States at the next 
election Grover Cleveland. (Tremendous ap- 
plause.) Itis not oniy that. It has charged 
us with the duty, and we have responded and 
will undertake it, of electing to congress and 
the senate men piedged to overthrow the 
monopoly of tariff and trusts. (Caeers.) 


He went on to excoriate Mr. Blaine and 
spoke of how his bad character had lost the 
election for the republicans in 1884 One of 
the Hill crowd, at this point, velled, “What's 
the matter with Governor Hill?’ “I will tell 
you what is the matter with Governor Hili,” 
said Mr. Peckham, catching up his inter- 
rupter. “He stands in exactly the same rela- 
tion te the demucratic party to-day as Blaine 
did in 1854 to the republican party.” 

Afier concluding, Mr. Peckham introduced 
John D. Kernan, ex-railroad commissioner of 
New York, during whose speech the interrup- 
tions were so frequent that it looked as if a 
riot wouid take place. Police Inspector Wil- 
liams, Who was present, refused to interfere 
with the disturbers. Mr. George, who spoke 
next, received an ovation. He began by say- 
ing he should vote for Cleveland because he 
represented democratic principles, because 
he was taking the first step towards that 
freedom which would emancipate labor ard 
restore purity and simplicity to government. 
He then said: 

And for the very same reasons that I 
pkopose to vote and to work for the election 
of Grover Cleveland and Allen G. Thur- 
man (cheers), for these very same reasons I 
propose to vote against David B. Hiil. 
(Great applause, lasting for some minutes.) 
Lam for Grover Cleveland because I am a 
free trader (cheers), because I want to see 
all barriers against the intercourse of people 
With people swept away; because I want to 
see all the restrictions that hamper industry, 
that fetter production, removed; because I 
want to end that system of protection which 
is the mother of corruptivn. (Applausce.) 
Governor Hill last night niade a speech, and 


-in that speech he made the old hackneved 


argument for protection. (Interruption from 
the Hillites.) Thatis not the sort of a demo- 
erat I want tovote forthisyvear. (Applause.) 
But the main reason why Iam against Hill in 
this election is that he bus stocd in the way of 
the greatest of all political reforms—the ballot 
reform. (Tremeudous cheering.) He it is that 
has deprived the Empire state of the honor of 
leading the states of the Union in this creat 
reform. He vetoed that bill, not because of 
any incidental error or weakness; but in the 
memorandum which he tiled he ‘set himself 
against its vital interests. The people will 
put him in the background. 

The noise here compelled Mr. George to 
stop speaking, and he walked to the end of 
the platform where Inspector Willams stood 
and demanded that he preserve order. The 
inspector made no response nor any attempt 
to keep order, except that he once raised 
his club and motioned a specially noisy 
crowd to be quiet. The remainder of Mr. 
George’s Speech was devoted mostly to an 
exposition of how the Australian ballot bill 
would have prevented bribery, intimidation 
and wachine rule. At one point when he said 
he desired the election of Cleveiand a voice 
replied, “We will elect him without you.” 
“You can’t elect him without me, for Iam 
going to vote for him,” said Mr. George. 

Walter S. Logan, a prominent democrat of 
Brooklyn, followed, and at the conclusion of 
his speech the address was adopted by,a 
practically unanimous vote. Mr. Logan was 
at first much interrupted, but finally Captain 
McCullagh walked down the aisle, and then 
the disturbance stopped. 

Copies of the address were placed in the 

hands of each delegate to the state conven- 
tion. 
_ At the adjourned meeting of the Reform 
club on Saturday there were about one hun- 
dred members present. Speeches in opposi- 
tion to the resolutions against Hill were made 
by Messrs. Stapler, Doyle, Whitney and 
Byrne, and in favor of the resolutions by 
Messrs. Bowker, Croasdaie, Warner and 
Sturges. Of fifty-six letters from absent 
members fifty-three were in favor anid only 
three against the resolutions. When the vote 
was taken nineteen members opposed their 
adcption mainly, it is said, on the ground of 
club policy. These resolutions, which were 
printed in last week’s STANDARD, were also 
put in the hands of every delegate to the 
Buffalo convention. 

On Tuesday the wholesale dry goods Cleve- 
land and Thurgnan club held a meeting at its 
headquarters, No. 343 Broadway. Mr. Faure 
proposed that the club should join the state 
league of democratic clubs. In advocating 
this course Mr. Anderson deciared that he 
was “honestly and violently a Hill man.” 
Responding to that remark Mr. Church said: 
“There are people in this club who do not be- 
lieve in Hill’ I- know hundreds who will not 
vote for him if he is nominated.” Mr. Church 
was loudly applauded and the Hill men were 
constrained to pigeonhole their mnotion by re- 
ferring it to the executive committee. 


A Single Tax Man Stumping fur the Demo- 
crats in Kansas. 

Hutcuinson, Kan.—Last Saturday night 
we had a rousing and enthusiastic meeting in 
the open air in this city, there being no hall 
large enough to hold the crowd. The meet- 


ing was addressed by our good. single tax 
brother, H. Martin Williams of Missouri. 
He is engaged by the democrats to give fif- 
teen speeches in this congressional district 
for Cleveland and free trade. He held a 
crowd of more than one thousand people in 
rapt attention for more than two Lours. 
The drift of his discourse is to show that la- 
boring men need freedom and not protection. 
It is the privileged classes who need protec- 
tion, not the laboring men. Railroad cor- 
porations require charters; mine owners re- 
quire deeds; landlords require deeds. But 
laboring men require nothing. Give them 
freedom to natural opportunities, and they 
will live and prosper. It is the man who 
wants to live without work who needs the 
government to protect him. Without pro- 
tection, such men would either have to work 
or starve. But give laburing mena chance 
to work, give them access to natural oppor- 
tunities, and there is no fear of them starv- 
ing. Nor does one laboring man hurt another 
laboring man when bothare free. It is the 
protected manufacturer, the protected rail- 
way corporation, the protected mine owner 
and the protected land owner, who, by de- 
priving the laboring man of a chance to 
work, injures him. 

A few weeks agothe democratic nominee 
for congress, Mr. Eby, addressed a very en- 
thusiastic meeting here on the subject of the 
tariff. He isa very able speaker, and made 
a good impression. We are in hopes he may 
win, but whether he wius or not, he is edu- 
cating the people and doing a good work. 

J. G. Matcons. 


—_———e 


PERSONAL. 


William A. Douglass, active in the cause of 
the single tax in Toronto, paid a visit to New 
York this week. He reports u very satisfac- 
tory condition of affairs in Canada and says 
that over the border they are eagerly watch 
ing the progress of our tariif tight, for if 
once free trade is established here, or even 
a radical change in present laws is made, 
public opinion there will force the govern- 
ment to do lhkewise. 


H. Martin Williams is making a trip through 
Kansas, speaking for Cleveland and Thurman 
night after night to immense audiences, whu 
enthusiastically applaud the absolute free 
trade doctrines of the single tax advocate. 
Writing to a friend from Hutchiuson, Kansas, 
under date of Sept. 2, he says: “In mauy re- 
spects Iam having remarkable experiences 
out here. My meetings are large and very 
enthusiastic, and my most radical utterances 
are most enthusiastically applauded. Surely 
Henry George’s plan of campaign was an in- 
spiration. In no other way could we have 
reached so great a number of people and ob- 
tained such a favorable hearing for our ideas 
and made so many converts. I had 3,000 
people to hear me last night bere and I spoke 
two hours and ten minutes in the open air 
and raised the lint on the jackets of the re- 
publicans. Ishall make eight more speeches 
in this state and then speak three times in. 
Vernon county, Mo., on my way back.” 


Clinton Furbish, one of our active single tax 
men, who has been making speeches in Illi- 
nois for Cleveland and Thurman, writes: 
“From my experience upon tie stump here in 
Illinois, my judgment is that this campaign 
will be for the democrats a repetition of the 
1860 campaign of the republicans. At every 
meeting old time republicuns come up at the 
close with similar enthusiasm with which old 
time democrats joined the republicansin 1860, 
aud the stronger the utterance against pro- 
tection the heartier the applause.” 


The Henry George club of Philadelphia 
whose headquarters are at 1026 Ridge avenue, 
has indorsed the nominaticn of F. A. Herwie¢ 
for congress in the Fifth district. 

D.C. David is doing good work for the 
cause in a series of articles in the Choudrant, 
La., Farmers’ Union.  _ : 


Thomas G. C. Fahnestock of Walhalla, S.C., 
a good single tax man who will vote for 
Cleveland this. year, is an independent candi- 


date for the state senate and has very good. 


chances of election. 


A Woman’s Talk to Women. 


At a public meeting of the Workingwo- 


men’s suciety, at 28 Lafayette place, on Sat- 
urday evening, Miss O'Reilly, a shirt maker 


and member of the society, delivered an 


address that showed that she bad more than 


a glimmering of the cause underlying the 
“This society can have no feel-. 


social evil. 
ing egaiust foreigners,” she said, ‘for all peo- 
ple are welcome to these shores. That for- 
eigners come here shows that there is trouble 
elsewhere. The cause of this is the monopoly 
of natural opportunities. What we want is 
what belongs to the people—the land.” 


Circulating a Petitien te the Legislaiuro 


ia Indiana. 
Clinton, Ind., Argus. 

Without waiting for the calling of a state 
convention, and the orgunization of 2 central 
authority, the single tax men of Indiana are 
beginning to move in that quiet, peaceful, 
constitutional and manly way so universally 
characteristic of the cause. S. W. Wiiliams 
of Viucennes has prepared the following form 
of petition which is now being sent to true 
friends of the cause throurhout the state for 
the purpose of securing signatures: 

To the Fifty-sixth general assembly of the 
state of Iudiana, greeting: 

The undersigned citizens of county, 
in the state of Indiana. respectfully repre- 
sent that the present system of taxation in 
this state is odious, unjust and contrary to 
public policy. It invites perjury and fraud, 
and the burden rest with a heavy hand upon 
the poor and industrious class who own but 2 
small amount of property. The industrial 
Classes, the merchant, mechanic, laborer and 
farmer pay much, while the rich, the corpor- 
ations, trusts, landlords and monopolists pay 
little. The classes enjoying the greatest mo- 
nopoly of natural opportunities do not feel 
this burden, while those from whom they are 
withheld have the fruits of their toil taken 
from them by the tax gatherer. The man who 
benefits the eommunity in which he lives by 
building a house, a shup or a factory must pay. 
an annual fine for having done so, while the 
monopolist who holds the adjeining vacant 
Jands and lots reaps the benefit in enhanced 
selling value and pays but a trifle therefor. 
We hold that the laborer is entitled to the full 
fruits of bis toil and that the earth was inj 
tended for the use and enjoyment of all men. 
Personal property, incluaiug growing crops. 
and improvements on real estate, represent 
labor and should be exempt from taxation. 


The earth belongs to all men as a gift from 


the Creator, therefore those individuals who 
hold it to the exclusicn of their fellow should, 


asa matter of equity, contribute to the ex-. 
In other words, pub-. 


pense of government. 
lic revenues should be raised by a single and 
direct tax upon relative land values. 

We call your attention to the tendency of 
things in Indiana to the presert system. 
Each year shows an increase of population, 


an increase of acres of tillable Tand, an in-: 


crease in the selling price per foot or acre, 
and a decrease in the actual number of free 
holders. 
into a state of landlords and tenants, of 
rich men and pauvers, 
it becume a second Ireland. Let us preserve 


it as :. commonwealth of homes. The me-_ 
chanic who owrs his own home and the 


farmer who tills nis own soil should not be 
obliterated. Let us preserve him «aud abolish 
poverty. We, therefore, pray you to sup- 
port, vote for and agree toa juint resolution, 
which will be introduced amesding article 10, 


section 1 of the state constitution, relating to. 


the assessment of property for 


the purpose 
of taxutiods es 


This means that Indianaits drifting | 


We would uct. bave: 


ANOTHER CLEVELAND 
RALLY. 


SINGLE TAX MEN OF NEW YORK AGAIN. 
HOLD A BIG MEETING. 


Though the Rain Poured Down in Sheets. 
2,300 Enthusiastic Men and Women 
Came and Made Old Cooper Union Ring 
~Speeches by Louis F. Post and Hugh 
©. Pentecost. 


The second mass meeting under the auspices 
of the Single tax Cleveland campaign com- 
mittee was held at Cooper union on Tuesday 
night of the present week. A violent rain 
storm from the northwest struck the city in 
the afternoon, and was at its height when- 
the hour tor the meeting arrived; notwith- 
standing this backset the large hall was well 
filled. Perhaps fifty chairs scattered about 
the room were vacant, but standing in the 
doorways and aisles were more tnan enough 
people to fill them. The number in attend- 
ance was about 2,300. oe 

The meeting was enthusiastic. throughout. 
Expressions of free trade sentiment, allusions. 
to the single tax, and the mention of Cleve- 
land’s name, called out thunders of applause, | 
while the chauman and speakers, who had. 
addressed audiences like this in the ca 
paigns. of °S6 and ’87, were greeted wit 
cheers. ae ee 

When Henry George, who presided, 
stepped to the front of the stage and called. 


the meeting to order he received an old time. 


welcome from the audience. As soon as the 
applause. subsided Captain McCullagh, who 
evidently had in mind the disgracefal dis- 
turbance of Governor Hill’s “heelers” ata 
recent meeting in the same hall when the _ 


-police were in charge of Inspector Williams, - 


passed through the aff@itorium in front of the: 

stage, saying to the chairman as he did so: 
“Waita moment, Mr. George.” | ; 
He was in citizen’s dress and was not ab 


first recognized. Proceeding upone of the 


“Post: 


aisles about half way he stopped and ad- 


dressed the audience as follows: Ae 

“I-want to say, as captain of this police - 
precinct, that if there is any person here, _ 
democrat or republican or anything else, who 
don’t like this meeting he can leave it; but 
he stays here he’s got to keep order.” Hues 

At these words the audience gave the cap- 
tain a round of applause followed by cheers, | 
and Mr. George proceeded to address the 
Meeting. He said: ete 

We are met here to-night to listen to our _ 
eld friends, Mr. Post and Mr. Pentecost. 
(Applause.) I therefcre will net take up 
your time by anything like a speech. 

Iwish, however, to congratulate you, to 
congratulate all interested in this great 
movement, on the firm stand. . Presiden 
Cleveland has taken (applause) in his 
lettér of acceptance, despite the enormous 

ressure that must have been put upon him by 
timid politicians. He has not receded one 
inch, one hair’s breadth, from the stand he 
took in his message that brought this. impor-__ 
tant question of the tariff into the arena of | 
practical polities. . oo 

Now, at last, the fight is fully made. So - 
far as the democratic party is concerned it 
is a fight for a very small practical measure, . 
but that small practical measure involves the — 
greatest of ail principles. It is of supreme 
importance from the fact that it is the be- 


ginning. Let us elect Grover Cleveland pres 


ident of the United Siates (applause) and we 
shall soon see tariff reform pass on into free . 
trade, and free trade pass on into the strug: 
gle for the fuller freedom that is Involved i 
the single tax. (Applause.) - = 

~ And now, ladies and gentlemen, it gives me 
great pleasure to present our old friend, Mr. 


Mr. Post was received with iond applause 
and spoke substantially as follows: : 


There is one thing, if we can--believe’ wha: 


the protectionist’ say, inregard to which we — 
agree with them, and that is that we want 
birth wages for the people who do the wo 
of the world. (Applause.) Has. protectio 
given us high wages? or will. protection. giv 
us high wages? (Cries of “Ne! noP?) OF 
course not. There is not’ a man who. work: 


‘for a living who does not know that wha 


nership something like that. 


fixes wages is competition between othe 


men for opportunities to. work; and there i 


“not a workingman who does not know that. 


the protective tariff does not limit that com- 


petition. The competition that it does limit. 


is the competition that be promotes when he © 
goes to buy something; but when he takes. 
into the market the only think that he has 


to sell, his labor, then there is. no restriction 


of competition the whole world over.. Men 
come here freely from all parts of the world | 
aud compete with the American workingma 


for such vpporiunities to werk as there may 


be here; but when we ask that goods ma 
come, too, so Wwe muy buy them for wha: 
they are worth, then arises the monopolis 
with his protective tariff. Not satistied with 
keeping wages down, he wants to keep goods _ 
up, and burn the jaborer’s candle at both: 
ends. : “ cee 
What is the ground for the pretense that. 
the protective tariff keeps up wages? Why, 
that it makes high prices for goods. The boss. 


gets good prices for his products and that. 


enables him to. pay good wages to his men! 
fen who work are asked to make a political 


partnership with monopolists to secure the 8 
monepolisis high prices for their goods, with 


asort of understanding that when they get. 
the high prices they will make a “divvy™ — 
With the men. (Laughter.) No workingman 
should be such a fuol as to go intosuch a part- 
nership. When 1 was a boy I made a part 
‘There was a 
period when I did uct know how to smoke 
and then there came a. period when F did 
know bow to smoke, but didn’t want a certai 


_ancestor,of inine to know that I knew how t 


I?’ said he. 


smoke. At that time I went into partnership __ 
with another -boy to buy and smoke acigar. _ 

I furnished the money and the arrangement 
was that he was to buy the cigar and we 
were to.go to the woods, away from the sicht 

of men, and when he bad half smoked it Iwag | 
to. smvke the rest for my share. Whea we. 
got there he smoked until the cigar was half. 
gone, and then L asked, “When are you going” 
to let me smuke?” He said, “I ain’t going te: 
let you smoke this cigar at all:? “But I fur- 
nished the money to buy it.” ‘Yes, but I 
bought it,” said my friend. ‘I was to smoke 
half,” I replied. ‘Well, Pm smoking it, ain't 
Yes, but what am I going to 
do? “Oh,” he said, ‘you can spit” (Laugh- 


“ter and repeated applause.) I see you under- 


‘Stand the application, gentlemen, so I won’t 
take Mr. Peutecost’s time to make it. 


Now, 2 protective tariff don’t protect labor; 
it don't keep wages up.” What does it da? Riry 
makes a hizher- profit for the monopolist. 
That is where the advantage of the protective 


‘tariff goes. It passes over the head of the 


laboring man, it passes over the head of the _ 
business man, and keeps. straicht on until it 


strikes the monopolist and there it stops. The 
‘protectionists recognize this in a vague sort. 


ay. They 


say, “Lf you have a protecti 


A dtonaabehaeseereshen Ot epratmanapet 


AmMericun system. 
~ js that the divine right of kings is an Ameri- 
stam idea; or that the bad features of the 

. English common law are Americaa iustitu- 
- ftions, or that slavery was an American sys- 
tem. The institution of slavery was trans- 
-plauted from other countries and so was 


 mgainst Connecticut. 


riff domestic competition will bring prices 
down, so you will get goods just as cheap as 
though you did sot have a protective tariff.” 
Now, if that is so, and if, as they also say, it 
4s high prices that make high wages, I want 
to know what becomes of the high wages 
when the prices go down! (Applause.) The 
protective tariff fiuds a monopoly and there 


_ @tsticks. Up at Warsaw, aad at Syracuse, 
-. qand down in the Mississippi marshes, salt has 
- Deen discovered that the Creator placed there 

Zor the bencfit of all men, and a few men 


‘have appropriated it for their own benefit. 


There is a tariff on salt. That tariff does vot 


benefit the men who work in the salt indus- 
tries wor those who deal in salt; it passes 


ever their heads and goes to the men who 


own the sali beds. The same with coal, and 
fron, and the other materials that nature has 


-Surnished for our use. When you put a tariff 


won the products of work it slips away from 
the workers and finds its resting place in the 


pockets of monopoly. Naturally it goes to 


3and monopoly, but sometimes 3 monopoly 


- ‘temporarily more powerful comes between 
_.. Zhe land owner aud the consumer, and then 
that monopoly gets the benefit. The sugar 


fariff, for example, would naturally increase 


‘the value of sugar jand, but we have a mo- 
- Dopoly that stands between the planters and 
- pugar cousumers; that is the trust of the su- 

gar refiners, one of those business affuirs that 


‘Bir. Bluinc (hisses) says we have no business 


_awith, aud in that case the benefit of the tariff 
oes to the refiners’ trust because it happens 


te be a stronger monopoly than the mo- 
Rmopoly of sugar land. If the refiners’ trust 
‘were broken up don’t fancy that the people 


~avould get any benefit; the benefit would 
simply slide on down until it reached the sugar | 


plauters, aud there it would lie. (Applause.) 
Reasou icaches and experience proves that 


protection only protects monopoly. 


This system the protectionists tell us is the 
They might as well tell 


the protective tariff. The only distinctively 


- dAmerican system iu reference to the tariff is 
 m system of absolute free trade (applause), 
mand that American system is now almost one 
-. hundred vears old. We have had 1t without 
9m break from that time to this. The onty ex- 
 « {periment in free trade made on a large scale 
-. svithin historical times is the American sys- 
-. temof absolute free trade between the sov- 

-eriga staws of this union. (Renewed ap- 


plause.) During the confederation, while 
these states were in all respects sovereign 


and before the adoption of our constituticn, 
_ Ave had in operation ia this country the pro- 
* fective system which our forefathers had 
 breuzht here from Europe—one of the super- 
- Stitiovs of the middle ages which they had 


brought bere along with witcheraft. Each 


_ > state then protected itself pot only against 
- Soreign states, but against its sister states. 
New York protected herself not only against 


‘England aad New Jersey (laughter), but also 
| Maryland protected 
derself agaisi Virginia aud Virginia against 


 Blaryland. New York would not allow fire- 
&vood to come down from Connecticut because 
- *$t tookjaway from New Yorkers tbe labor of 
splitting wood. That went on c few years 
mand the states hada sort of what the boys 


eall a monkey and purrot time of it. But 
when they cume together wo form the con- 


. titution one of the first things that wus done 


Was to put into that instrument a provision 
‘nat has ever since the adoption of that con- 


Blitution prevented the erection of bzrriers 


between the states of the Union, and then, I 
suy, for the first time in history we bad pre- 


- Senved to the world on a large scale an ex- 
~ perament ic absolute free trade (upplause); 
und we bave continued that experiment with 
Rhe very Lest resuits ever since, and many of 

“the blessings that we have enjoyed asa pco- 

_ ple which protectiouists attribute to the pro- 

_: Bective tariff can be traced directly to that 

. pystem of free trade (applause); and when it 
_ «@anpot be t-aced to that it can be traced to 


tue free trade agencies of the telegraph and 


‘the railroad with which we have spanned this 


country and brought state and city and 
county and town nearer together. We have 
been engaged in a free trade crusade ever 


since the establishment of the federal govern- 
“gpent. (Appilause.) 


Wow, our protectionist friends when they 
are not indulging in arithmetic (laughter) are 


- indulging in what they call history. They 
_ dollow the history of the country down 50 as 
to show that in every protection period we 


have had good times and in every free trade 
period we have bad bad times. I use the 


- term frec trade now to indicate relations be- 


tween this country and other nations. We 


did not have any protection of any conse- 


quence until we got down about 1807, and 


from that time until about 1815 we bad the 
- best protective system this country ever ep- 


joyed. First came the embargo that would 
not ict us trade with anybody, and then 


_ ame the war with England, and so we were 
_ SZenced in with a Chinese wall around the 
country. It was the most perfect protection 
. Sve have ever had. The protectionists don’t 


say much about the good times of this period. 


- hey can’. (Laughter.) The times were not 


good then. They were good times for ouly a 


few people. There were some industries that 


could not be legitimateiy supported here, and 
§n consequence of this Chinese wall and this 
protective system these indusiries grew up 


_ by taxing the people, by charging monopoly 
prices, by getting more than their goods were 
worth, and as the war came to an end these 
_ people who were filliag their pockets with 


plunder were praying that the war might go 
von so that they could have a continuatce of 
their protection. But the war could not go 


_ son forever, and inasmuch as it had to close 
they put their heads togetber and tried tu get 


up some sort of scheme that would be just as 


Quod us war, or just 2s bad (applause); and 
_ Abe best thing they could hit upon was a pro- 


tective tariff. That is the time when 
the agitution in favor of protection first 


started in this country, and it is about 
the same time that the tories of Eng- 


fund put the tax upon bread for the 
benefit of the landlords of Engiand which 
Daniel O'Connell afterwards came over to 
Engiand and helped Richard Cobden to take 
off. (Appiause.) Weil, they got a little pro- 


_ tective tariff, a little more in the way of a 
_ wariff than they had ever had, although not 
#0 much io the way of protection as they had 
just before. In 1834 they got more, and in 


3823 more, and they kept hammering away 
until 1836. You never heard anything about 


--. the tariff or protection benefiting labor in 
~ those days. 


Then the great voting popu- 
dation was the farmiug element, and the 


: ‘Protectionists addressed themselves to the 


farming vote. They told the farmers that 


_ SBrotection Was necessary to make a home 
market for farm produce so as to give the 


farmer high prices. It was the dear, good, 
horay-banded farmer in those times. (Laugh- 


 terand applause.) There was, too, a good 
_ deal of talk among protectionists to the effect 
that protection keeps down wages. You see 


the farmers were rather opposed to high 


_ wages then, and a pro‘ectionist car always 


give an argument if you will letbim make his 
_ own facts. So matters jogged along until 
about 1840, and then when the farmer had 


‘ecu fooled so long that he would not be 
focied any longer the protectionists began to 


Adook after the workingmen. That is the first 
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you hear anything about a tariff benefiting 
workingmen. The idea was then put out that 
protection is a good thing for workingmen, on 
the principle, I suppose, of the man who sold 
bis dog, and being complained to by the buyer 
‘that the dog wasn't a good bunting dog as 
represented, said: “He must be a good bunt- 
ing dog, because if he isn’t a good hunting 
dog what in thunder is he good for!” (Laugh- 


ter. 

Waally. iu 1846, the tariff was reduced to a 
revenue basis, and again lowered in 1857, 
and then in 1861 the war came along. Now, 
there is nothing that suits your protectionist 
so wellasa war. Next toa war he wants a 
protective tariff. But this time he got both. 
He bad a war, and in order to carry on the 
war he got the protective tariff, and the pro- 
tective tariff has been maintained ever since, 
The protectionists tell us, pointing back to 
the panic of 1837—I was not born in 1837, and 
I don’t know what kind of a panic it was 
from personal knowledge—but the protec- 
tionists say the panic then was due to a 
gradual reduction of the tariff. I think that 
land speculation had as muchto do with that 
panic as anything else (applause), but I am 
going to make believe that that panic was a 
free trade panic, as the protectionists say it 
was. Then they come down to 1857, when 
there was another panic, which the protec- 
tionisis say was a free trade panic, and it is 


-true that we then had nothing but a revenue 


tariff. As we had had only a revenue tariff 
since 1846, that panic was a long time coming 
if it was caused by low tariff; and when it 
came it lasted about six months. Iam told 
on pretty good authority—I did not take an 
interest in panics at that time—but I am told 
that it was a land speculation and a wild cat 
banking panic. But again I will make be- 
lieve that that was a free trade panic, too. 
Now, all through these periods which the 
protectionists call free trade periods, they 
point to only two panics. How about the 
protection period? The protectionist never 
goes into details aboutthat. (Applause.) Go 
over the period in your memory from 1871 
and 15723 down until to-night. Most of us 
know about this period, while we have to 
take the stories of earlier periods on faith. 
You can most of ycu remember the kind of 
times that we have had from about 1873. Pro- 
tectionists say they were good times. Ask 
the men that were hurled into bankruptcy 
in 1873-"74-3"76 whether those were good 
timesor not. (Applause.) Ask the thousands 
of men who were driven out of shops, and 
mines, and stores, and from the railroads, to 
beg or starve. (Applause.) Ask the tramps 
who were driven into the roads, and public 
streets, and parks, and police stations, 
whether those were good times or not. (Ap- 
plause.) Ask the men who were driven by 
desperation almost into civil war in 1877, 
whether those were good times or not. 
‘(Applause.) Yet, according to protectionists, 
those were good protection times! (Loud ap- 
plause.) Ionly want to call your attention 
to that period; I shall not take your time in 
going over it. When the protectionist talks 
of the good times since high tariff was 
adopted he never goes into details. He lumps 
those times all tozether, and saves his details 
for the times when you and I were not born. 
(Laughter.) 

Poverty, they tell us, is all foreign poverty. 
Here we are prosperous. But I doubt if there 
is a case of poverty to be found in Loudon so 
deep tliat we cannot match it in New York. 
They tell us that we get higher wages here. 
In one sense on an average perhaps we do, 
but uo thanks to the protective tariff. We 
have always had bigher wages here. (Ap- 
plause.) When Englund was protected and 
we had barely any protection the wages in 
this country were higher than wages in Eng- 
land. If protection makes wages higher why 
do they uot have higher wages in Germany 
than they have in Englund! (Applause.) 
Why uot higher wages in Italy and Russia 
and in those other highly protected countries 
than te Englanc! Why don’t the protection- 
ists compare England with the other Euro- 
pean countries! (Applause.) Here we have 
a vast continent with 60,000,000 of people and 
England has that little island with 35,000,000 of 
people. Why should uot wages be higher 
here than there? (Applause) It is not dear 
goods that makes high wages; it is cheap 
land that makes bigh wages. (Loud applause 
aud cheering.) Aud you are not going to get 
cheup land through protective tariffs or Chi- 
nese walls of any kind. You are going to 
get cheap land by knocking the bottom out of 
the protective tariff to begin with, and by fol- 
lowing that up by knocking the bottom out 
of the revenue tariff, and by following that 
up by aboiishing the present system of taxes 
on the products of labor in cities, counties and 
states. (Applause.) As you fet rid of one 
tax after another you will have to get reve- 
nue from somewhere. Protectionists ask you 
where you are going to get it from, and tariff 
reformers ask the same question; but we 
tariff reformers who mean toreform the tariff 
clear down to the roots, know where we are 
going to get it from. We know that there is 
one source of revenue that the more you iax 
it the cheaper it gets. (Loud applause.) You 
know what that is. (Laughter.) 

Now, I notice one thing among workingmen, 
Tand have had acquaintance witha large nuin- 
ber of them. I first found them almost unani- 
mously protectionists. I was not able to find 
a free trader among them all. But now they 
are beginning to realize, and they have real- 
ized, that the tariff does not make wages 
higher. But they have a sori of fear that if 
the tariff is taken off, some of the protected 
incustries may go to the dogs and they be 
thrown out of a job. And the protecticnists 
are making the most of that fear. There is 
not any danger of any industry in this coun- 
try coming to an end because the protective 
tariff is abolished. There is not any danger 
of any industry in this country being com- 
pelled to pay less wages for this reason. 
Haven't they been paying just as low wages 
now as they could get men to work for. (Ap 
plause.) Just make a comparison of the pro- 
ductive power of the American with the pro- 
ductive power of the foreign worker. I don’t 
take any stock in what they call Statistics, 
but protectionists like that kind of fodder and 
can’t complain if I give them some. Accord- 
ing to the census of the United States of 1880 
the average production of the workers of the 
United States—the average value that each 
workman turned over to his employer, was 
$1,960, and the average value turned over by 
the English workingman to his employer was 
$790. According to those figures the Ameri- 
can gives his employer on an average more 
than twice as much value as an English work- 
man gives to his employer. (Applause.) Don’t 
you think the American employer under free 
trade could keep on paying a good deal higher 
wages than are paid abroad without going 
into bankruptey! (Applause.) 

I bave been told by various people, work- 
men connected with the trades to which I re- 
fer, that these figures indicate a fact which 
they know to be true. I have watched hod 
carriers going up into buildings and noticed 
that they carried sixteen bricks to the hod, 
and I am told by men in the building trades 
that in England the hod carrier takes up eight 
bricks in a bod. I never have been there and 
I don’t know it. I am told that, and you can 
investigate it and see whether it is true or 
not. And not that alone, but the Ameri- 
can hod carrier makes two trips to the Eng- 
lish hod carrier’s one. Now, if that is so, the 
American hod carrier does four timesas much 
work in a day as the English hod carrier, and 
I should think the contractor could afford to 


pay him more wages without taxing the com- 
munity. Iam told, too, that the minimum of 
the priuter in a first class newspaper office in 
New York is four hundred ems an hour more 
than the minimum in a first class newspaper 
office in London. Is it very remarkable that 
our men get more wages by the hour or week! 
But don’t forget to take into consideration, 
too, that work in England is more regular 
than here. They tell us of coal miners who 
get $3, $4, $5, $10, $15a day(laughter),and com- 
pare it with the per diem they get in Eng- 
land. I have very good reason to know that 
the average wages of coal miners here is be- 
tween $7 and $8 per week, and I don’t be- 
lieve they get much less than that in England; 
and in England they get their coal for noth- 
ing at the mouth of the mine, while in Penn- 
sylvania they have to pay the regular price 
for it at the mouth of the mine. The protec- 
tionists have fooled these men, but I don’t 
believe they can fool them this campaign. 
They cannot if the democratic party will 
show the bravery of its leader. (Loud ap- 
plause.) I believe all we want is an open 
fight. I believe if the democratic party will 
face the protection party of the country— 
face it squarely, and say what is the truth, 
and they may as well admit it, that the Mills 
bill, while not a free trade bill, is the begin- 
ning of the end (loud applause)—if tiey will 
talk to the men of Pennsylvania not upon 
tariff percentages but upon the question of 
free trade or protection—if they will only de- 
bate the question there, openly and fairly, we 
can carry Pennsylvania for free trade this 
year. (Loud applause.) 

There is just one more observation I want 
tomuke. We heara good deal about Eng- 
land in this campaign. The plutocrats of the 
United States are trying to revive the 
prejudices of Americans against England on 
account of unpleasantnesses that we have 
had in the past, and they are appealing to 
the prejudices -of Ireland against England. 
I don’t wavt to make any speech about this 
but I want you to notice one thing. They 
bundle England all up together as if it was 
one man. But there are good people and bad 
people and middling people there just as 
everywhere, and they have two parties there 
as we have here—tie aristocratic party, 
which finds its counterpart in the plutocratic 
protection party here. (Applauuse.) And 
they have a democratic party there, too. 
And all we bave:ever had aright to com- 
plain of against England and all that Ireland 
has aright to complain of against England 
lies at the door of the aristocratic tory party. 
It was the tory party:that was the protection 
varty—it was the tory party that put the tax 
upon bread for the benefit of English 
landlords, and it was the democratic 
party of England—the friend of this country 
and the friend of Ireland—that abolished the 
corn laws and made England the free trade 
country that she is. (Applause.) And that 
coatroversy was led on the free trade side, 
on the democratic side, by Richard Cobden 
(applause), aman who was a democrat from 
the top of his head to the sole of his feet; a 
man whose heart beat in sympathy with the 
democratic movement the world over; a man 
who knew no boundaries of states when 
human rights were concerned. And in that 
fight Daniel O'Connell (applause), himself ‘a 
free trader, Went over from Ireland to help 
Richard Cobden in his fight. (Applause.) Let 
those who would be afraid of free trade be- 
cause it is English remember that free trade 
is the democratic side of England and pro- 
tection is the tory side of England. (Ap- 
piause.) 

Mr. Post concluded his address amid cheer- 
ing. =: 

Mr. George then made a statement with 
respect to the blanks, requesting single tax 
men who intend to vote for Cleveland to sign 
them. He also announced that on Friday, 
Sept. 14, he would address a mass meeting 
of Cleveland single tax men at Elizabeth, 
N. J.; on Saturday, Sept. 15, at Philadelphia; 
ou Monday, Sept. 17, at the Atheneum in 
Brooklyn, with Louis F. Post, and on Friday, 
Sept. 21, that he would answer questions 
“at another mass meeting at Cooper union. 
While Mr. George wus speaking, a col- 
lection wzs taken up in the audience to de- 
fray the expenses of the meetiug, and when 
that work was completed the chairman intro- 
duced Hugh O. Pentecost of Newark as the 
next speaker. 

Mr. Pentecost, who was received with three 
cheers, said: 

It is gratifying that we once more have a 
presidential) campaign of ideas, in which we 
are able to define the difference between a 
republican and a democrat otherwise than 
by saying that one of them is “in” and the 
other is “out.” It has been said, and with 
good reason, for many years, that the only 
difference between a republican and a demo- 
cratis that one wears a whitish gray hatand 
the other a grayish white hat. (Laughter.) 

And upon nearly all questions which enter 
into political campaigns there is still a mar- 
velous unanimity of sentiment between these 
two great parties. But upon the very im- 
portant question of the tariff there is at last 
an appreciable difference between them. 
They stand to each other technically 2s forty 
against forty-seven. There are seven points 
of difference between them. (Apoviause.) 
One of these great parties on the tariff 
question is heading seven points nearer the 
pole star of truth and right than the other. 
(Applause.) 


| Or, if we use a metaphor similar to that of 
it 


he hats, the republican party to-day wears a 
frock coat of clerical cut (I do not say phari- 
saical cut), buttoned tightly up to the chin, 
while the democratic style of dress is a four 
button cutaway open at the neck. (Laughter.) 
The difference, technically, is not very great, 
but potentially itis. It was a good thing for 
the democratic party to shed that torty-seven 
button coat and put on a cutaway, for every 
one knows that a cutaway means business. 
(Laughter and applause.) And it would not 
surprise me to see multitudes of democrits 
before this campaign is over wearing cvats 
such as I have on—sack coats—easy, com- 
fortable, good working coats, worn mostly 
wide open (laughier)—free trade coats 
(laughter)—because this discussion cannot go 
on long without driving men asunder on the 
vital point involved. The real question at 
issue is not whether we shall have forty per 
cent tariff, or forty-seven, but whether we 
shall have any tariff or none;. and, sooner or 
later, the democrats will accept that issue 
because the republicans will force them to 
whether they like it or not. (Applause.) 

Itis in the question of tariff or no tariff 
that we single tax men are specially inter- 
ested. We desire all taxes removed from 
things which men produce. (Applause.) We 
desire that society should begin to be honest 
and take only what belongs to it, namely, the 
value of land, which it produces. The tariff 
is a@ tax on thivgs which men produce. We, 
therefore, wish it abolished, rot fur the sake 
of international free trade, primarily, but for 
the sake of destroying the great robber, de- 
grader and murderer of the masses of human 
beings—tbe land monopoly, the mother of the 
whole litter of monopoiies. (Applause.) 

For the same reason we are in favor of 
abolishing all internal revenues. We agree 
with the democrats in wishing to remove 
some of the tariff tax, and we agree with the 
republicans in wishing to remove some of the 
internal revenue tax, just as we agree with 


Mayor Hewitt in wishing to remove all taxes 
from personal property. (Applause.) 
If it weve possible for us to vote for both 


‘Cleveland and Harrison on both these issues 


we should vote for them both (laughter and 
applause), just as we should vote for Mayor 
Hewitt on the ground that he comes so near 
being a sound George man. (Renewed laugh- 
ter and applause.) ; 

But as it is not possible for us to vote both 
the republican and democratic tickets this 
year, we choose to vote the democratic ticket 
because it represents a blow at that particu- 
lar form of taxation which involves abomin- 
able class legislation, and is, therefore, most 
unequal, unjust, oppressive and obnoxious to 
tke interests of wealth producers and wealth 
consumers. 

The tariff tax, as now levied, mark you, is 
not essentially for the support of the govern- 
ment. It is for the protection of the Ameri- 
cia manufacturer. (Applause.}) When I pay 
five dollars for a hat made in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, a large portion of that price repre- 
sents the duty which I should have to pay if 
Thad bought an English hat, but it does not 
£0 to the government; it goes to the Danbury 
manufacturer. That is to say, my country 
loves the Danbury hat maker so much more 
than it loves me that Iam oppressively taxed 
for the purpose of enriching him. (Applause 
and laughter.) Andif I “kick” against this 
arrangement Iam told that I ought to love 
my country well enough to cheerfully pay 
more for my hat than it is worth for the sake 
of enriching the Danbury hat man—a sort of 
logic I perfectly comprehend and for that 
reason decidedly reject. (Applause.) 

A tax is supposed to be levied for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of govern- 
ment; but our republican friends do not hesi- 
tate to avow that such is not the purpose of 
the tariff tax. That, they very well know, is 
for the benefit of a few persons engaged in 
certain industries. What else can be said of 
a system of taxation which gives six dollars 
in bounty to every one dollar that goes into 
the government treasury? They are ready to 
abolish all the iuterral revenue tax still re- 
maining which is levied for governmental 
support and which goes directly to the gov- 
erument, as they have abolished the income 
tax at the dictation of the rich, and the tax 
on tea, coffee, spices and other articles which 
yield revenue but not protection, and as they 
abolished $12,000,000 per annum tax on bank 
deposits and checks in 1883, to relieve the 
bankers of their burden—they are willing to 
abolish any purely revenue tax, they are 
willing to spend the surplus of $1383,000,000 by 
pouring it into rivers and harbors, by build- 
ing levees on the Mississippi, by returning it 
pro rata to the states, by endowing state 
schools, or by burning it up—they are ready 
to do any crazy thing rather than give up any 
of this precious tariff tax, the largest portion 
of which goes not to the government but 
directly into the manufacturer’s pocket. (Ap- 
plause.) 

To be sure, the republicans tell us that the 
tariff tax benefits American workmen as well 
as American capitalists. I deny that. But 
suppose it were true, What then? There are 
not 20,000,000 people specially interested in 
protected industries in this country. Shall 
40,000,000 people be tuxed for the support. of 
20,000,000? (Cries of “No! aud applause.) 


. There is no more reason why [ should be un- 


| 


justly taxed for the benefit of a workman 
than for the benetit of a capitalist. But I 
deny that protecticn benefits the American 
workman. If protection could benetit work- 
men the workmen of protected Russia, pro- 
tected Germany and protected France would 
not be working to-day for less wages than are 
yaid in free trade England, and wages would 
not be 100 per cent better in the free trade 
England of to-day thau they were in the pro- 
tecied England of forty years ago. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Protectionists constantly contrast wages in 
this country with wages in England. But the 
comparison is not fair, England is an old 
country; this is a new one. England is a 
crowded country; this isnot. There are 400 
people to the square mile in Ergland; there 
are only 25 to the square mile here. The 
conditions which keep wages up here do not 
prevail there. It is fair to compare wages in 
England with other countries in Europe where 
conditions are about the same as her own. 
It is more fair to compare free trade England 
with protected England. If these compari- 
sons are made it will be found that wages are 
higher in England than in Russia, France, 
Germany, Austria or Spain—all protected 
countries. And it will be found, as I have 
just said, that wagesin free trade England 
are 100 per cent higher than they were in pro- 
tected England. 

If protection could protect workmen, 
wages here would not be lower than they 
were in 1870, and employes in American cot- 
ton mills would not be getting actually less in 
nominal wages for more hours’ work than the 
same class of workmen in England. If you 
compare America with America you will find 
that from 1840 to 1860, under partial free 
trade, Wages steadily increased, while since 
1870 they have been steadily decreasing un- 
der protection. But millionaires during the 
same period have been steadily increasing. 
(Great appiause.) 

If protection could protect workmen, pro- 
tected Pennsylvania miners would not be 
working for ninety cents a day while unpro- 
tected carpenters and bricklayers are getting 
from two anda half to four dollars a day. 
(Applause.) ! 

If protection could protect workmen An- 
drew Carnegie could not have reduced the 
wages of his men the year in which he nade 
a@ million dollars and gave half a millien 
away tosome gilt edged Philadelphia char- 
itv. Doesr’tit look asif the great charity 
contribution came from the men without any 
power in protection to prevent the levy? (Ap- 
plause.) 

I pass a great factory almost every day in 
which about 3,000 people are dependent upon 
a highly protected industry. During the last 
ten years wages have been reduced in that 
factory fifteen per cent, but the principal 
owner of the works has built within the same 
period one of the tinest palaces in this or any 
other country to live in, and is now rated at 
$10,000,000. If protection could protect 
workmen, you would not see wages go down 
like that und paiaces go up like that. (Great 
applause.) 

If protection protected workmen there 
would not be a million men idle in this country 
to-day. Protection does not protect the 
workman, but there is not a shadow of doubt 
that it protects the capitalist. This accounts 
for the zeal of all the monopolists for the re- 
tention of the system. The capitalist, the 
monopolist, is protected, and he alone, and 
we are radically against any system of taxa- 
tion speciaily designed to rob the many for 
the enrichment of the few. (Applause.) 

How absurd to talk of protection keeping 
up wages as long as we continue to have free 
trade in men. What good will it do yeu to 
shut out pauper made hats by vhe closed win- 
dow of the custom house while you letina 
pauper hatter at the open door of Castle 
garden! (Applause.) Itis not the hat that 
reduces wages; it is the hatter. A duty on 
hats increases the profits of the manufact- 
urer, but ten hatters applying for nine places 
in the factory reduces the wages of the work- 
men. It isa game of headsI win and tails 
you lose, and it is in favor of the capitalist. 

Everybody begins to see this now and so 
there is talk of restricting immigration. It is 


not the favored capitalist who wishes re- 
stricted immigration, however. He is satisfied 
with a tariff cn goods and free trade in men. 
(Laughter.) He says we shall not have the 
things we do want, but we shall have the 
men whom, under the circumstances, we do 
not want. (Applause.) The American work- 
ingman is getting his eyes open to the fact 
that the laborer can only hold his own by put- 
ting a restriction on imported men. This is 
protectionist Powderly’s (hisses) remedy—re- 
stricted immigration. There is just as much 
economic wisdom in it as in that other propo- 
siticn of his, that the way to increase the 
Wealth of the couutry is to destroy property. 
(Laughter.) To “boom” the glass industry he 
recommends that everybody break all the 
bottles they can lay hands on. (Laughter.) 
But why stop at bottles? Why not break gas 
lamps and window panes as well? But Mr. 
Powderly is right, ina measure. If the pro- 
tection policy is continued immigration must 
stop. ‘Then the situation will be: No goods 
and no men from the outside. Up with the 
drawbridge and down with the portcullis! 
Those will be the duys when we shall hve 
under the great American self-inflicted boy- 
cott and breed “in and in.” (Great applause 
and laughter.) And that is what it must 
come to, unless, in the mean time, we shall 
discover how much better it will be to let all 
the gooas and all the men come here that are 
drawn by natural laws. We cannot possibly 
have too many goods, andif we seem to have 
too many men the remedy is simple—the dogs 
in the manger who control land fur which 
they have no use must give it up for the use 
of those who need it. Mr. Powderly’s remedy 
is to meet one artificial and unjust restraint 
with another, equally artificial and unjust. 
This will make the situation ultimately worse 
than now. The true remedy lies in destroy- 
ing the present unjust restriction aud in- 
troducing a new principle of freedom—free 
trade in goods, free travel for men, free ac- 
cess to land. (Applause.) 

If wages are higher in this country than in 
Evrope—and nominally, though not really, 
they are twenty-five per cent higher—it is not 
on account of, but in spite of, protection. It 
is because until now there has been compara- 
tively free access to land. But you will dis- 
cover that as it is more and more difficult to 
get land it will be more and more difficult to 
get work, which means, of course, that wages 
will go lower and lower. The prosperity of 
this country is attrinutable to its immense 
area and the ease with which men could cnce 
get to the soil. Protection has had nothing to 
do with it, except to hinder it. 

Mr. Blaine figures up the immense increases 
in wealth in this country since 1860. If you 
wish to see where it all is, go down to Hester 
street, and Cherry street, and Mulberry 
street. (Laughter.) He then declares that all 
this wealth has been produced by the pro- 
tective tariff, and multitudes of people believe 
him merely because the protective tariff and 
the increase in wealth are coeval. But that 
two things exist side by side, or that one fol- 
lows another, does not prove that one is the 
cause of the other. You have all heard of 
the Irishman who thought the nickel he 
dropped in the box made the horse car start, 
because the car started when he dropped in 
the nickel. (Laughter.) He reasoned just as 
Mr. Blaine does. Observe how the argument 
works: The country has increased in wealth 
en: rmously since 1860. The astute political 
economist need not be told that women have 
worn busties since 1860. Behold the connec- 
tion between bustles and wealth. Shail bustles 


be abandoned for the non-bustle policy? 


Never! (Laughter.) . 

You will never destroy the trust by such 
means as the Culiom bill proposes. A great 
deal has been said about Mr. Blaine’s declara- 
tion that. trust is a private affair with which 
neither the public nor the president has any- 
thing todo. ButIam inclined to think Mr. 
Blaine is perfectly right from the protection- 
ist standpoint. The trust is the direct off- 
spring, the necessary outcome, of monopoly, 
by which Imean a law which favors one citi- 
zen at the expense of others. When the com- 
modity controlled by the trust is a protected 
article the trust is the direct outcome of the 
tariff. The tariff is legal. The trust is 
rooted and grounded in the tariff. If the 
tariff is all right the trust is all right. And 
precisely as Mr. Blaine and the New York 
Sun (bisses) say: ‘Gentlemen, hands off the 
tariff;” they say, and with logic, “hands off 
the trust.” (Applause.) If you legalize the 
pocket picking and highway robbery which 
goes on in all our custom houses and 
wherever I am forced to pay a just price for 
my goods, and then ‘‘chip in” something ex- 
tra for the very fat infant industry besides— 
if you legalize the individual pickpocket 
why should you persecute the fraternity 
when they pool their issues and go into the 
business by wholesale? (Applause.) The 
trust grows out of the tariff just as naturally 
asa toadstool! out of a rotten loz. If you 
don’t like the trust, abolish the tariff on the 
commodity which the trust controls, and the 
thing will collapse hke a bailoon with a hole 
in it. (Applause.) Take the tariff off re- 
fined sugar, and the sugar trust could not 
hold together twenty-four hours. (Ap- 
plause.) Leave the tariff on refined sugar, 
and the sugar trust, just as the Sux says, will 
successfully defy all your puny efforts to 
suppress it. ve 

The Standard oil trust is built up on mono- 
poly in lands, en the artificial protective 
tariff on lund, so to speak, just as the sugar 
trust is built up on monopoly in sugar. De- 
stroy the land monopoly by taxing land to its 
full value and the Standard oil trust could 
not hold together a week. (Applause.) Leave 
the land monopoly undisturbed and there is 
not power enough in this government to seri- 
ously interfere with the oil trust. And this is 
just as it should be. If the land is theirs the 
vil is theirs. And the monopolies of England 
are built upon landlordism, and they have the 
right to sell it to the best possible advantage. 
If the tariff on sugar is all right the sugar 
trust is all right. Men can’t be blamed for 
making the most of their opportunities in g 


hardscrabble world like this. If you permit 


men to rob you a little you must not complain 
if they rob youas much as they can. (Ap- 
plause.) : 
But enough of argnment. The protective 
tariff is the true American fetich, and the in- 
evitable fate of the fetich awaits it You 
know the savage puts an ugly fetich in his hut 
because he thinks it heips him. Every time 
he kills an enemy or has a good day of hunt- 
ing or fishing he gives this fetich credit for 
it. When he gets wounded or has bad luck 
he attributes it to some other cause. (Laugh- 
ter.) That is very well until some day he be- 
gins to doubt his fetich. The moment that he 
begins to reason he soon discovers that the 


fetich has nothing to do with his good or ill. 


luck. Then the fetich must go. And when it 
goes, it goes with a@ rush and forever. (Ap- 
plause.) — 

In precisely this manner the American peo- 
ple have worshiped protection as a fetich. 
Just now James G. Blaine is the officiating 
priest and Benjamin and Levi are the altar 
boys. (Hisses and laughter.) All our pros- 


perity has been for years attributed to the 


fetich. Our national greatness, our great 
great railroads, our big wheat crops, our fine 
houses, our great poets (laughter), our beau- 
tiful sunsets (laughter) and lovely autumn 
foliage (laughter)—all, all, are due to pro- 
tection. (Laughter.) 
house districts, our wandering tramps, our 
starving women and children, our busine 


And our tenement | 


failures, our financial cru.hes. our great ine 


dustrial strikes, the portentous ferment of 
discontent which moves the masses of. tha 
people, as yeast moves the dough—all these 
are attributed to other causes. (Applause.} 
There are too many foreigners in the country;. 
too much beer; too much ignorance and idle- 
ness; too many children whe don’t wash thei” 
faces and hands and go to Sunday schcol. . 
(Laughbter.) aes 
This is what the great country has come te. 
believe: All thatis good in. our civilization 
comes from the fetich protection; all that is 
evil comes from something else. All at once 
Grover Cleveland (applause long continued) 
walks into the temple, slaps the fetich in the 
face (laughter), and says. plainly to the whole 


congregation: “This thing which you have. 


been worshiping for so many years is a hum. 
bug.” (Applause.) Everrone expected: him 
to fall down dead for the sacrilege. (Loud. 
laughter.) But he is more alive than he ever 
was. (More laughter and applause.) When 
nothing happened to him people began to 
think, and te think is all that is necessary ta. 
destroy any superstition. (Applause and 
cheers.) : a 
As long as everybody believed Mr. Blaine: © 
when he said that all our prosperity comes 
from protection it-~wwas well enough for him. 
and his fetich. But now that people have be=. - 
gun to doubt; now that we see how easy itis. 
to show in Mr. Blaine’s own manner that alk 
our prosperity comes from bustles, the pro«.- 
tection fetich is doomed. This is why wa 
single tax men vote. for. Cleveland—not: be> 
cause we are democrats in the party seuse of. 
the term, but because he slapped the: fetich in. 
the face and shocked: the country into the 
grand debate which is now going on. and 
which we hail, with the fond hope that it will 
not cease until we shall have free trade, free 
land and free men. 


SINGLE TAX EXPERIENCE MEETINGS, 


The Way They Conduct Mevtings in Pawe 
tucket, R. I1.—The Good Work Pushing 
Ahead—Good Prospect of Electoral Re« 
form—One Man’s Expcrience. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I.—I was filled with fresh 

enthusiasm on reading Tem StanparRpD for 

Sept. 1, containing the magnificent speeches 

of Garrison and .George, though, for that 

matter, THE STANDARD comes to me. each 
week asa well of water to the tongue-parched, 
foot sore traveler. ; 

in Rhode Island, whose steps hava long 
lagred in the rear of reform, the seed of 
liberty has taken root and promises a fruitful. 
autumn. ; : 

In Lonsdale they are organized, thanks to. 
the zeal and labors of the state’s most trusted 
friend, ex-representative Garvia. Sten 

In Pawtucket we are doing effective work. 
The gratifyidg results that have followed — 
my own efforts constrain. me to make them. 
known for the encouragement of others. Ae 

Some five months ago TI felt that woe would : 
be unto me it I preached not this gospel, and 
I determined that I would no longer wait for 
opportunity, but seek it.. Out of nine cases, 
in which two had a slight knowledge to be- 
gin with, and the remainder knew nothing 
at all, I made eight thorough converts. Two 
of them are ministers of. the. church. I am 
now at work on some others with ‘‘Progress | 
and Poverty” and STANDARDS. ae 

Our single tax association has adopted the 
following programme for meetings. After _ 
routine work has been dispatched each mem- 
ber is expected to rise and give his experience: 
in the work of making converts, which we 
find puts.a great deal of life into things, for | 
it emboldens the weak ones aud is, in-short, — 
the best. kind of a “planof campaign.” When | 
every one has spoken, a chapter of “Progress 
and Poverty” is read, accompanied with com- . 
ments; and afterward discussion is in order. 


This closes the proceedings, but. before leav- ._ 


ing each member is expected to leave. his. 
copy of THE STaNDARD to be mailed by 2 com-. 
mittee appointed for the purpose. — 

All of our members are free traders, and 
are for Cleveland. Two were formerly re- 
publican protectionists. 8 i 

We of this state are rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a reform on the line of the Australian 
system of voting, a bill now being before the 
legislature, which both parties support, and 
a new electoral reform association, the lead- 
ers of which are single tax men, doing good 
work in the principal towns by means of pe- 
titions and public meetings. 3 

The field is already white to harvest, and 
truly the harvest is great and the laborers are 
few. EDWARD BARKER, 


Dr. Wood of Gloversville for Cleveland and 
Thurman. 


Eprror Stanparp—I recently received a. 
circular from Mr. Barnes calling a state cone 
vention of the united labor party for Septeme 
ber 19. I send you acopyof my reply for 
publication as it embodies my reasons for the 
course 1am compelled by conscience to takes 

Yours truly, War. C. Woop. 
GLOVERSVILLE, Aug. 24, 1888. 

My Dear Me. Barnes—Your circular noti- 
fying me of the convention of the united labor 
party to be held in Cooper union received. 


Now, while I agree with you as to the neces- 


sity of the reforms therein enumerated, Lam 
sorry to be compelled to differ with you as to 
the means. My experience with workinemen 
leads me to believe that the cause of land re- 
formcan make little headway so long as the 
protective idea holds any considerable. grip 
on their minds. I believe also that as a mat- 


ter of immediate relief the lowering of duties .~ 


as proposed. by the democratic party wiil ba. 
all powerful. Holding these views, therefore, 

it becomes a matter of conscience with me to 
cast my. vote for the Cleveland electors, as. it. 
seems to me that a vote for Mr. Cowdrey ig 

equal to one-half'a vote for the monorslistia 
republican party, for which E have cast. my 


dast vote. Hoping that in the near: future 
‘single tax men may be again united, 


. Lremain yours truly, ees 
Boe, Wau C.Woop, MD 


William Lloyd Garrison’s Speech. 

The speech of William Lloyd Garrison, jr., | 
at the Henry George-Cleveland meeting ir 
New York was worthy of the elder Garrison. 
it was listened to with all the eager attention 
that used to mark the audiences of the father, 
every point he made being taken with a 
quickness that showed the close. sympathy of ~ 
the hearers with the speaker. The speech. 
Was interspersed with surges of applause and 
roars of laughter.—[Washington Capital. — 

Wilham Lloyd Garrison, son of the grand 
old abolitionist, came out squarely for Cleve~ 
land and Thurman in @ speech in New. Yori 
last night. Garrison is a man who always 
made principle his. guiding star. The blaclse 
slave having been emancipated, he now seeks 
to emancipate the slaves of all colors who 
groan under the burden of unjust and un- 
necessary tarlif taxes.. He is therefore for 
Cleveland and the tariff reform. principles 
proclaimed. in his last annual. message. 
{Minneapolis Star. _ Eee ae tag Ca 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison’s declaration. 
made at New York the other nicht in favor 
of the “single tax” doctriae—Heury George’s. 
principle that taxation should be laid wholly 
on the land, and taken oif manufactures, 
buildings and personal property—was. deii- 
nite and complete. The doctrine is not far 
removed from that notiong since urged by 
Mayor Hewitt in New York and favored by. 
quite 2 number of men of wealth in this city, 


Garrison 
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It has been often asked of protectionists 
why it is, if protection makes high wages, 
‘that wages are lower in Germany than in 

England. To this guestion not even a 
perilous attempt at reply has been made. 

As testimony that wages have not been 
‘improved by the protective tariff in Ger- 
many the fcllowing extract from Commer- 
cial Agent Smith's report, dated January 6 
east, will be useful: 

The wages of the working people remain 
sbout the same; in faci, they are so low that 
they could not well be much Jower. As it is, 
the laboring population of the empire have a 

‘w@onstant baitle to wage against want and 
agmisery. Hardly any man of family is able to 
@arn enouch to support his faniily in the sim- 
plest manner without being aided by bis wife 
ImFome way. They eat tie plainest food and 
@well in forbidding looking over crowded 
fenements, and oftentimes a whole family 
@well together in oneroom. Meat in some 
“parts of the empire is a luxury obtained but 
_ mee or twice au week. Long hours of labor, 
 geanty fare and poor compensativn is the rule 
g@mong then. Black bread and potatoes 
make up the chief dictof many of them. They 
cannot live with any decency on ihe wages 
they get. 


Lord Clanricarde, having driven a par- 
wel of obstreperous people off of his part 
«of Ireland because they had the etfrontery 
to try to make a living there without pay- 
ing him for the privilege, has now set 
- @bout tearing down their nouses. There 
isan ugly look of confiscation about this 
part of Clanricarde’s proceedings, but it 
as being done according to law, and that 
wedeems it. That confiscation, according 
to law is not confiscation is a principle 
for which both Engiand and America 
furnish ample precedent. Indeed, for 
Precedent, it is not necessary to go fur-. 
ther than our protective tariff laws. 
Nevertheless, Clanricarde is indiscreet, 
This tearing down of other men’s houses 
is caiculated to intensify the prejudice 
against him. There is a2 wantonness 
about it, too, which one finds it difficult to 
defend. If he would be content to expel 
from his part of Ireland the intruders 
who refuse to puy him for living there, 
and appropriate their vacated houses to 
his own use, he would not only be within 
his legal right but also within the pro- 
- prieties. In the interest of the landlord 
_. Gass, whose right to live by the sweat of 
— somebody else’s brow is now so seriously 
‘menaced, and who find in Cianricarde a 
champion who does not permit any senti- 
~-gnent about suffering men and women to 
stand between him and his rights, we beg 
him to be cautious. A law abiding peo- 
pie will often look with patience on acts 
gf cruelty when the wanton destruction of 
property will arcuse their mest violent 
emotions. 


. To readers of THE Staxpanp the name 
af W. N. Hill, M. D., of Baltimore, Md., is 
quite familiar as thei of one of our most 
earnest supporters in Marvland. He has 
written a letter to the Bultimore Sun, 
which is copied by the Evening Post of 
New York, in which he asks if James G. 
laine is a state socialist, and savs: 
Mr. Blaine is logical from the protectionist’s 
- standpoint in apologizing for trusts, while the 
_ @emocrais are equally su from their point of 
| Wiew in declaring war on them. It is a differ- 
epee in fundamentuls that can only be ex- 
plained by as inquiry into the exact relation- 
- gbip between the individual and his govern- 
ment. If we as Americans bold that the gov- 
ernment is oniy a convenience for the people, 
and that its purpose is simply to preserve the 
rights of every man iu the products of his 
~ Aabor, the whole project of the republican 
State Socialists falls through, for it follows 
from their view that the government has a 
‘wight to take from one man a porticn of his 
: ¥ and give it to another. They have, 
wafortunately for the masses of the people, 
Bad an opportunity to practically apply this 
idea to the United States government for the 
Rast quarter of a century by the tariff. The 
wesult is manifested in cur industrial wars, 
ealied strikes, which are but blind efforts on 
the part of labor to recover that of which it 
Beas been defrauded. The best thinkers 
. among the leaders of laboring men and all 
 ‘Weriters who are the masses’ friends have 
pointed out the folly of strikes and hve ear- 
@estly advocated the intelligent use of the 
‘ballot as the only effective metbod in this 
country of the people retaining their rights 
nd liberties. As the campaign progresses it 
grows daily clearer that the democratic par- 
“ty must become the equal rights party under 
the leadership of Cleveland and Thurman, 
while their opponents must apologize (as in 
Mr. Blaine’s speech on trusts) for the exist- 
ence of special privileges to monopoly at the 
expense of the masses. 


The ever illogical Press is clamorously 
loud in its indorsement of Senator Cul- 
lom’s bill for the annoyance of trusts. 
Trusts, the Press exclaims, “tend to re- 
strict production, while the republican 
policy is to encourage it.” They “have 


eome to be such a crying evil that some-. 


“ 
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thing substantial and practical must be 
done against them at once.” Yes. the 
Press actually says that, and we have no 
doubt that in a blundering, puzzle-headed 
kind of a way it really thinks it means it. 
There are few things in nature more won- 
derful than the anguineal sinuosities of 
protectionist logic in general, and Press 
logic in particular. 

If the Press really wants to do ‘‘some- 
thing substantial and practical” against 
trusts, let: it advocate the repeal of the 
duties on the products trusted. Let Ameri- 
can grocers have the privilege of buying 
sugar from anybody that has sugar to sell, 
and the sugar trust will vanish away like 
smoke. The Press knows this just as well 
as wedo. But perhaps, if it will take a 
thoughtful look into its own inwardness, 
it will find that it really isn’t so very 
anxious to abolish trusts as to make peo- 
ple think that the protectionist system is 
not responsible for them. 


The delightful Chauncey M. Depew, ac- 
cording to one of the journalistic bush- 
whackers of his party, the Sun, does not 
intend to make the mistake of his leader, 
the Great Uncrowned, by coming home in 
a British vessel. Two Sundays ago he 
said he would not go home ona ship fly- 
ing the British colors, but would take an 
Irish boat, if he could tind one, and, if not, 
he would go in a German boat, as being 
next best calculated to be approved in 
America. This remark was made at 
luncheon at the house of one Lady Pules- 
ton. Lady Puleston must be an Irish 
Lady or aGerman Lady, for it is not to be 
supposed that Mr. Depew would take 
luncheon witha British Lady. He did not 
promise to avoid the error in the matter 
of baggage into which Mr. Blaine so 
thoughtlessly fell; but it may be assumed 
that he will be as careful about importing 
any products of pauper labor as he prom- 
ises to be in regard to the selection of his 
ship. It will be noticed that Mr. Depew 
speaks of Irish ships as the best calculated 
to be approved in America, and German 
ships next. It would be supposed that 
Americans would put American ships be- 
fore all others, and that Mr. Depew, in- 
stead of coming home in an Irish boat, if 
he can find one, would come home in an 
American boat, if he can find one. But 
Mr. Depew docsn’t know whether he can 
find an Irish boat or not, while, thanks to 
his familiarity with the protective tariff, 
he well knows he cannot tind an Ameri- 
can boat. 


If Louisiana is to be dealt with consid- 
erately in the next tariff bill salt must 
be kept off the free list. In the marsh 
lands of the Mississippi bordering the Gulf 
of Mexico, a cluster of hills arise which 
have proved to be hills of salt. Thirty | 
feet under the surface salt 99!4 per cent 
pure is found, extending to a depth of 200 
feet, and no one knows how much further. 
The mining of this salt is a Louisiana in- 
dustry, and will no doubt demand a con- 
tinuance of the protection which the salt 
industries of Syracuse and Warsaw are now 
demanding. Itisto be hoped that some 
such demand may be seriously made, 
for nothing could better illustrate the 
fraudulent character of protection. Here 
is a limitless bed of salt, lacking but half 
of one per cent of perfect purity. It was 
placed there by the hand of Onmnipotence 
ages ago, and was discovered accidentally 
by a colored well digger. But the island 
“belongs” toa family named Avery, who 
are in receipt of a royalty from it of from 
$60 to $100a day. In return for this im- 
mense income they do absolutely nothing 
but to give somebody permission to work 
the mine. They can withhold their per- 
mission and deprive the people of this 
bounty of nature, or they can charge 
an admission fee of ‘all the traftic will 
bear” as a condition of allowing the 
work to go on. The latter is the more 
profitable, and they do that. But all 
the advantages of this depusit of sait, 
so far as they can be measured by 
dollars, are appropriated by the Avery 
family. They do not allow the operators 
to make more than usual profits, and the 
operators do not allow the miners to make 
more than usual wages, while whatever | 
difference the richness of the mine makes 
goes to them in rent. And as the tariff | 
on salt makes itan American monopoly, 
that advantage goes to the Avery family, 
too. Just soit is with the Warsaw and 
Syracuse mines; just so it is with coal 
mines and the tariff on coal; just so it is 
with forest owners and the tariff on 
lumber. To the extent that the tariff 
makes an American monopoly of these 
things the profits of that monopoly go not 
to enhance the wages of the miners or 
lumberers or the profits of operators, but 
to increase the reat of mine and forest 
owners, 

| 


——— 


Can any one give a reason why in jus-. 
tice the Avery family should appropriate 
the value of those salt hills in the Missis- 
sippi marshes? If the divine command 
that men shall eat their bread in the sweat 
of their brow has any just application, it 
is a law for the Avery family as well as it 
is for the salt miners to whom they seil 
the privilege of digging salt. And _ yet, 
not by any divine arrangement or through ! 
any heavenly interposition in behalf of the 
Avery family, but as a result of defective 
and unjust social adjustment, the Avery 
family get without working for it, but 
solely as the price of a natural oppe:tunity 
to which they can lay no natural claim, one 
hundred dollars’ worth every day of the 
salt that other men mine. The injustice 
of this needs but to be stated to be seen. 
But how may it be avoided? By making 
the mines government property? By 
leaving them open to the mob that might 
rush in and waste more than it produced? 


Na The remedy is simple. If the Avery 
family get from $60 to $100 a day, the 
privilege of mining there is worth from 
$60 te $100 w day. Men will pay that 
much for the privilege and they wili not 
pay more. Ifthey would pay more the 
Avery family would exact more. It is 
very easy, therefore, and it would be 
eminently just, to tax the Avery family 
about that sum, and to the extent of the 
revenue so obtained to exempt labor 
products from taxation. This would se- 
cure exclusive use to the Avery tenants; 
it would leave the Averys a reasonable 
percentage for collecting the tax; it would 
relieve the operators and miners from tax- 
ation on the products of their labor, and 
it would, in a natural way, enforce the 
command which requires work from ail 
who would live, This is the principle of the 
single tax. Its application to mining 
properties would be easily made, and its 
benefits and the justice of it are obvious. 
It would be equally easy of application to 
all kinds of land, and its effect would be 
in character the same in greater degree, 
for it would leave toevery one the full 
fruits of his own Jabor and give to all the 
people the benefits of those natural ad- 
vantages to which no one can in justice 
make exclusive claim. 


Francis Wayland Glen, a Brooklyn dis- 
ciple of the tory landlords of England 
who opposed the beneficent reforms of 
Richard Cobden, gives to the Press a _par- 
tial table of metal manufactures, intended 
to show that Canada has imported more 
of these goods from the United States 
than from England. The figures are of 
the Atkinsonian breed, and the argument 
is after the regulation pattern adopted by 
protectionists; but the conclusion is a cu- 
riosity. ‘The above table,” says the as- 
tute Mr. Glen, ‘‘also proves that the price 
of these goods here is not governed by 
the tariff.” But if that be so, what be- 
comes of the protectionists’ appeal to 
American labor? If, as protectionists 
argue, employers can pay only foreign 
wages if they get only foreign prices for 
their goods, how «oes protection keep 
wages up unless it keeps prices up? If 
wages are governed by prices and prices 
are not governed by the tariff, how can 
wages be aifected by the tariff? This 
sample from the pen of Mr. Francis Way- 
land Glen is an illustration of the way in 
which political economists who know 
nothing of political economy are com- 
pelled to grope about in logical fog banks 
of their own creation. 


The Tariff at the Chautauqua Lakeside 
Resort, Ohio. 


LAKESIDE, Ohio.—A platform lecturer here 
not long since, Whose address was entitled 
“The Footprints of Wesley,” in speaking 
of his purchase from an English wasber- 
woman of chips from the rock from which. 
Wesley used to preach, and of his being 
told by her that the small sum received was 
more than she could get for a day’s washing, 
brought down the applause of his unthinking 
audience, of course, by the unusual elec- 
tioneering clap trap alarm cry of “free 
trade,” whereas he and they should have had 
the intelligence to know that the wages of 
Eaoglish laborers, including English wash 
women, are more than fifty per cent higher 
in so-called free trade Eagland than in the 
high protection countries of continental Eu- 
rope, and, therefore, that the tariff is no ex- 
planation whatever of the higher wage rate 
prevailing in America than in England. 

They should know that the condition of the 
English laboring classes is vastly better now 
than under the high tariff regime of forty 
years ago, as will be evident from Miss Mar- 
tineau’s deseription of their condition at that 
time; and that the condition of workwomen 
in free trade London to-day is no worse than 
in high protectionist Paris, but on the con- 
trary is much better, if the data gathered by 
Helen Campbell are reliable. Here is an ex- 
tract from one of ber recent letters published 
in the Chicago Inter Ocean concerning the 
needlewomen of Piris. This high tariff organ 
must have overlooked these beretical utter- 
ances of its correspondent or reluctantiy 
given them publicity in its columns. She 
writes: 

Every article of daily reed is at the 
highest point, sugar alone being an illus- 
tration of What the determination to protect 
an industry has broucht about. The London 
workwomian buys a pound for 1d., or at the 
most 2d. (2 cents and 4cents). The French 
workwoumiu must give 11 or 12 sous (10 or li 
cents) and then have only beet sugar, which 
hus not much over half the saccharine quality 
of cane sugar. Flour, milk, eggs, all are 
equally high, meat alune being at nearly the 
sauie prices as London. Fruit is a nearly im- 
possible luxury and fuel sodear that shivering 
is the law for all but the ricn, while rents are 
aiso beyoud London prices. For the needle- 
woman the food question has resolved itself 
into bread alone for at least one meal with a 
little coffee, chietly chicory, and possibly 
some vegetable for the others. But mauy a 
one lives on bread for six days in a week, re- 
serving the few sous that can be saved for 
a Sunday bit of meat or bones for soup. 

And so on through a contrast as unfavora- 
ble to the metropolis of high taritf France 
as favorable to the metropolis of that unfor- 
tunate (‘) country in which prevails a “tariff 
for revenue only,” and whose more highly 
paid laborers, strange us it may seem to the 
protectionist doctrinaire, find it unnecessary 
to demand protection from the low paid and 
‘‘pauper” labor of the competing nations of 
the continent. 

Strange, is it not, that American wages 
must be so highly protected when Engiish 
Wages need it not, although competing at 
vastly greater disudvantage with the low 
wages of the continent than America with 
England? 

A French needle woman or wash woman 
paying ten or eleven cents for a pound of 
beet sugar, whilst her English sister gets it 
for two or three cents is a fair illustration of 
the logic and fruits, the selfish cupidity and 
blindness of protectionism which thus, even 
in the land of Bastiat and Turgot, sacrifices 
general interests on the altars of the special 
and protected interests of an unprofitable 
home industry, and in America can fizht to 
the bitter end against a reduction of even 
seven per cent on the necessaries of life as 
provided for in the Mills bill, the reduction of 
a dangerous surplus and the relief of unneces- 
sary and unjust taxation. LAKESIDE. 


The Epoch. Retribution. 

St. Peter (to applicant)—“You say you 
were an editorial writer on a New York news- 
paper? “Yes, sir.” “Step into the elevator, 
please.” - (Steps in}-“How soon does it go 
-up?’ “Tt doesn’t go’up, it goes down.” 


that. 


-not succeed. 


THE CHICAGO “ENQUIRER.” 


The Editor of That Paper Explains Its Sus. 
’ pension, and Says Something to His Old 

Frieuds. 

EpiTOR StaNpAaRD: Your kine offer of 
space in the columns of THE STANDARD to 
allow me to say farewell to the readers of 
the Enquirer I accept with thanks. I had 
the following in type, and should have 
issued a small sheet containing it had Inot 
found myself unable to do so: 

In the years that I have been engaged 
with you in the task of attempting to 
better the condition of the world’s workers, 
trying to bring about more just and har- 
monious relations between man and man, 
Thave met many things which were dis- 
couraging, have had mzny unpleasant 
duties to perform. All of you have had 
the same experience—some to a greater, 
others to a lesser degree than myself. 
Now comes the most unpleasant of all my 
duties—to tell you that the Enquirer has 
been compelled to suspend publication; 
that it fhust hereafter be numbered with 
those champions of humanity’s cause 
whose voices have bees silenced by the 
gripings of hunger. One more slab in the 
already well filled grave yard where all 
contain these words; ‘Starved to death, 
while battling for right against might.” 
That’s all. 


“But,” you say, “I thought the En- 
quirer was solid. It showed none of the 


signs of weakness that have usually pre- 


ceded the downfall of our papers.” 


Yes, Iknow, that to all excepting the 
few friends with whom I counseled here, 
this announcement will be uw great sur- 
prise, and many, I believe, will be both 
shocked and grieved. 

Many of you will think I did wrong in 
hiding the situation from you, thus de- 
priving you of the opportunity to do 
something to prolong the paper's existence, 
Let me tell you that my silence on the 
subject was dictated by a desire to so 
deprive you. Ihave had experience with 
other papers than this. For nearly five 
years I published the Labor Enquirer of 
Denver, Col. Several .times it was *‘on 
its last legs;” and I each time made ap- 
peals for aid. Help always came; but it 
was from the same devoted few every 
time—with an occasional dropping off 
because of the financial disability of some 
dear o!d enthusiast. Besides, I learned in 
those experiences that, when a “working- 
men’s paper” runs up the signal of dis- 
tress, or commences toe show signs of 
poverty—by showing a cheapened ap- 
pearance—then the general run of those 
towhom it looks for support fight shy, 
and refuse to subscribe for “‘a paper that’s 
liable to bust.” 

So, the Enquirer did not cry aloud for 
help, and each issue showed an improve- 
ment over its predecessor. How could it 
improve and increase the amount of matter 
under such conditions? you ask. Well, I 
haven’t forgotten how to “stick type,” and 
sixteen hours work a day don’t hurt a lean 
man for three or tour weeks, 

Deception? No; you are mistaken in 
i Until last Saturday night I hoped 
that the paper could be saved. Several 
friends, who knew the situation, tried to 
raise means, through a liberal mortgage, 
to nay off the debts and to secure a guar- 
antee fund from one of our orgunizations 
to meet the weekly deficit; but they did 
My debts are as much as can 
be obtained for the material, on a forced 
sale, and I dared not go further after 
these good people failed in their efforts 
to secure assistance. I give these facts 
to explain why the issue of August 18 
did not contain an announcement that 
the Enquirer would be discontinued. 

. Now, do not be in a hurry to decide why 

the paper failed. Do not sav it was be- 
cause it made war on this, or advocated 
that. You might find when you learn the 
truth that your conclusions were wrong. 
The circulation of the paper grew steadily 
from the first number, but more rapidly 
during the past four months than in any 
like period after the first three months, 
The edition of August 18 was 3,500 copies 
—over 3,090 was actual circulation. Six 
months ugo the list was hardly half so 
large. Several hundred of the increase 
cume through the suspension of the Den- 
ver Enquirer, the paid-up subscriptions 
of which I undertook to fill; but the 
greater part of the increase was from ad- 
ditions proper to the Chicago Enquirer. 
So, while the increase was not rapid 
enough to keep up such a pcper as I was 
printing, and Isiowly but surely fell be- 
hind, the tone of the paper did not de- 
crease its circulation, as some are apt to 
say. 


cern until the renewals began to be re- 
ceived in regular proportion to the extent 
of the list and to huve made some sort of 
a canvass for new subscribers, the paper 
would soon have been a power in the land. 
It may be well to state in this connection 
that, owing to the cheapness of the daily 
papers of this city, and the consequent 
fact that they are read by almost every 
resident, it is next to impossible for a 
weekly here to secure advertising at any 
kind of rates. 

I want to impress upon you that the 
failure of the paper is not due to the radi- 
cal position it took upon several very im- 
portant questions. For instance, there is 
undisputable evidence that for every sub- 
scriber lost ten were gained by the expo- 
sures of the corruption of the Knights of 
Labor administration ring; and the same 
is true of tha advocacy of free trade. 

Two real causes are responsible for the 
failure of the Faquirer: One, and the most 
important, lack of funds to carry the paper 
through its first two yeurs and to employ 
agents to work up its circulation; the 
other, my refusal (unreasonable, if you 
like,) to reduce the expenses by depreciat- 
ing the quality of the paper. 

To the brave men who are struggling to 
maintain a free press, those heroes who 
are still fighting ignorance, jealousy and 
bigotry from “the labor sanctum,” I want 
to say afew words: We have not always 
agreed; in fact, very few of you have con- 
ducted your papers as I have the En- 
quirer; you have thought me too radical 
and too willing to fight what I disliked. 
Some of you have made personal attacks 
upon me; but I forgive you all, boys—I 
don’t think I failed to ‘‘come back” at you 
every time. I have often been disappointed 


If I had had the means to carry the con- 


in you; but I guess you know your busi- 
ness, and it is more than probable that 
there are others who know as much as I 
do about carrying on a “labor” paper. 
However, there are few who are more 
familiar than I with the hardships you 
have to bear and the trials you have to 
meet. Your lives, as “labor editors,” are 
made up of days and nights of bitter 
struggling with poverty; your bardest bat- 
tles are not with the ‘‘common enemy of 
labor,” but with labor itself. 
greater part of your time taken up in try- 
ing to explain this, that or another article 
you have printed to men who are incapable 
of understanding the explanations when 
they are made. Half of the organizations 
develop into “press clubs,” and two-thirds 
of the members suddenly acquire a full 
knowledge of journalism; but no two of 
them agree. Men who will throw up their 
hats for a “capitalist” paper which prints 
one friendly paragraph amid an ocean of 
falsehood and deception, will boycott a 
journal devoted exclusively to the interests 
of his class, if it publishes one sentence 
that does not conform to his peculiar—and 
frequently erroneous—idea, This is not 
the worst of it. If they would only be 
content with warring upon your paper, it 
wouldn’t beso bad; but if you chance to 
disagree with one of these “brothers,” he 
is not satisfied with singing that painful 
refrain: “Stop my paper!” but immedi- 
ately begins a bitter personal fight on you, 


denouncing you wherever he can get an. 


audience as *‘a traitor.” 

Your lot is a hard one, comrades, and 
you will never be decently supported or 
your work appreciated; but you will go 
on, fighting for truth, while the mob cries, 
“Crucify him!’ until you are sfarved out, 
and when you fall, because you can stand 
no longer, some other enthusiast will take 
up the cry for more light on the dark 
places. My heart aches for you, my old 
fellow torch bearers, and while I am forced 
out of your ranks, I do not intend to forget 
you, but hope to be able, in some manner, 
to aid you in the years to come. 

T should not feel right hereafter if I al- 


lowed this opportunity to pass without ex-. 


pressing my gratitude for the support 
which has been given me by some of the 
local unions of the brotherhood of car- 
penters and joiners. In the spring of ’87 I 
became acquainted with some of the lead- 
ing men of the carpenters’ trade in this 
city. They were about entering upon a 
struggle with the bosses for a reduction of 
hours and increase of pay. I joined with 
them in the fight and, when it ended in 
victory for the journeymen, I was given 
some credit, and therefore several of the 
unions made very liberal donations to the 
paper. The individual members of the 
organization might have done more in the 
way of extending the paper’s circulation, 
but they did far more than any other trade 
in this direction, and as an organization 


they did twenty times as, much as Ml the: 


other unions combined. 
T shall always remember with the kind- 


lest feelings the brotherhood of carpen- 


ters of Chicago. 
Iam pleased to be able toannounce that 
those patrons of the Enquirer whose sub- 


scriptions are credited beyond September 


1, 1888, will receive THE STANDARD, of New 
York, beginning with its issue of this 
week. 
ceive an answer in the affirmative to my 
inquiry of Mr. George on this subject, for 
Ilook upon his paper as one of the very 
best ever published. I wish to express 
the hope that THE STANDARD will receive 
promptly the renewals which would have 
come to the Enquirer had it not been com- 
pelled to close. ; 


And now, friends, all, in bidding you~ 


adieu, I have no apologies to offer for the. 
Enquirer as awhole. It has made mis- 
takes, many of them, no doubt, but they 
were comparatively unimportant. Those 
things for which it contended were good; 
those it denounced were bad. And could 
I have continued the paper its course 
would have been changed only with the 
conditions upon which it made war. It 
was outspoken and radical because it had no 
svimpathy with wishy-washy methods or 
uperticial analysis. It has never advised 
the workingmen against their interests, 
nor in opposition to the general welfare; 
but has steadfastly advocated practicable 
measures for the immediate improvement 
of the people’s condition, while it has ever 
kept prominently in view what it believed 
to be the yrand possibilities of human pro- 
gress. Had its advice been heeded six 
months ago there is a pretty general 
opinion now that the independent political 
forces of the country would be solidly 
united against special privileges, instead 
of divided into half a dozen contentious 
squads, as they are to-day. 
Probably, however, we have all done 
our best, poor as if may appear, and it is 


neither my business nor wish to whine or. 


The good work will go on, and I 
“the right will come up- 


croak. 
have a firm belief 


permost and justice be done,” at last, 


though many may stumble and fall or be 
forced to give up. } 

And, with this faith to soften the pain 
that naturally is mine in quitting my post 
after so many years of service, I bid you 
adieu in the hope that the day of peaceand 
prosperity is not far away. - nae 

Jos. R. BUCHANAN, 


511 N. Clark street, Chicago: | 


Chicago, Sept. 4, 1888. 


Why Tributes are Called Customs: 


San Francisco.—In looking through Heury 
George’s “Protecticn or Free Trade?’ the in 
quiry was suggested to me why we call our 
import taxes “customs,” and whether, if they 
were yvenerally abolished, they would any 
longer fit Webster’s definition, ‘‘the customary 
toll.” Cogitating on this matter, I concluded 
that we had sacrificed exactness to politeness. 
I took down my Dryden’s translation of 
Plutarch and found the following in the life 
of Solon: ‘The way which, the moderns say, 
the Athenians have of softening the badness 
of a thing, by ingenotsly giving it some 
pretty and innocent appellation, calling har- 
lots, for example, mistresses, tributes cus- 
toms, . . . seems originally to have been 
Solon’s contrivance, who called canceling 
debts seisaethea, a relief, or disencumbrance.” 
Perhaps this accounts for the derivation of 
the word. If so, we can say we have ont- 
done the Athenians in politeness. For, while 
the victorious Greeks exacted tributes from 
the conquered people, and soothed them by 
calling them customs, our conquerors not only 
exact tributes from us under the name of cus- 
toms, but make us belicve that they do it for 
our protection. ' ‘Citrus Barzour. 


You find the: 


Iwas more than gratified to re-. 


“question... 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The season at Newport, which has been the 
best known for many years, has ended in a 
blaze of glory. Five large balls in new and 
sumptuous settings have done credit to the 
taste and refinement of the civers, while nu- 
merous minor dances, where the spirit of con-: 
Viviality was not held puritanically in check, 
have elfectually prevented the stigma. cf 
‘“‘slow” from attaching to any portion of the 
gayety.—[New York Sun. 

A dog named Ryno hag just made a church 
$1,500 richer by dying. His mistress, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Shee, on her decease two years. 
ago, left this $1,500 in the hands of a trustee 
with directions that the income should be ap- 
plied to Ryno’s comfortable. muintenance for 
the rest of his life, when the fund was to re- 
vert to the Episcopal church of which Mrs. 
Shee was a member. Ryno ended his life of 
gentlemanly leisure in West Chester, Penn-. 
sylvania, where his-mistress had lived. 


Samuel Johnson, formerly employed in | 
Worth Brothers’ mill, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, diea of starvation at his home at Mo- 
dena. He was out of work and too proud to 
beg. Jobuson bad no household goods what- 
ever and he was found lying on the floor in | 
one corner of the roon. : 


There isa wealthy New York widow who 
has a church and a chaplainof herown. She 
is Mrs. Moses Taylor... The church was. built 
by her at Long Branch, at a cost of about 
370,000. It is Presbyterian, and there is a 
nominal board of trustees, but Mrs Taylor 
paid every dollar of the cost and is the 
owner outright. It is an ornate edifice, and 
one of its features is a memorial stained 
glass window inscribed to her dear husband: 
“Blessed are they that die in the Lord,” ° 
it says. Mrs. Taylor’s chaplain is the Rev. E.. 
H. Young, who conducts the services in the. 
church during the summer months, but is at 
her cummand the vear reund, for she pays 
his salary of $3,500 out of her own pocket.— 
(Philacdeiphia Times. ~ 


Frederick E Beardslee, a well known elec- | 
trician and chemist, was driven by poverty. 
to commit suicide on Friday night of last. 
week, by swallowing prussic acid. He was. 
employed by the Deanison auto-telegraph © 
coinpany of this city, and it was in their 
office that his body was found. Mr. Beards- 
lee had for some time been in very poor cir- 
cumstances. His salary was paid irregularly 
and he was driven to such strzits that his 
family was about to be dispossessed for non- 
payment. of rent. He had served with honor 
inthe war inthe signal corps, and had re- 
tired from the army with the rank of brevet. 
colonel. Since that time he had been engaged 


. , . toe 


in electrical Work in this*country and Mexico. 

Never, not even in the most brilliant days 
of the empire, has Paris seer a more splendid. | 
fete than M. Cernuschi’s fancy dress ball. 
It was an assemblage of the most brilliant: — 
people in the cosmopolitan society of Paris, 
in the most splendid private mansion in. the 
world. M. Cernuschi was clad ina Japanese. 
costume, and so were the dozen bachelor 
friends who assisted him in receiving the 
fuests, and as they stood together at the 
top of the great marble staircase they pre-. 
sented. such a scene of picturesque magnili- 
cence asis not to be described, nor even to be 
imagined, save in the dreams of one who has. 
been reading “The Count of Monte Cristo.™ © 
The scene in the great bronze gallery was 
just as brilliant as it could be. Such cos- 
iumes Were never seen before, and the value: 
of the jewels worn was to be reckoned by 
milhons of . dollars. A conspicuous figure 
was Aime. Gauthereau, the noted creole 
beauty. She was dressed as. Cupid, . 
and was literally imerusted with gold. 
aud gems. The abbreviated skirts of her 
costume were actually made of pure gold. 


spun and woven into gauze so delicate that 


was not much heavier than siik. Anothe 
much admired costume was that of the f 
mous beauty, Mme. Bernardaki. She was 
Diana. Her botiice was of blue velvet. an 
ber skirt of white satin, and every stitch 

the seam. of these was. marked by a diamo 

or a Sapphire. Hanging over her shoulder 
was a. panther’s skin, and her hair was 
powdered, not with diamond dust, bu* with: 
diamonds and sapphires as big as peas, all held — 
in piace by anetwork of gold thread. She had - 
on her person more than $250,000. worth of 
precious stones. Mlle. Marie Van Zandt, the 
American singer, Was esteemed one of the | 
most beautiful ladies present. The daughter. 
of M. Carolus Duran was charming in aJa- | 
panese dress.. Her father was attired as a 
Hirdoo, rajah. Mme. Pasta, the actress, — 
wore a set of real imperial Russian sables, 
one of Jess than a dozen sets in the world 
owned by persons outside of royalty. She 
had also a marvelous coronet of pearls and. 
diamonds said to be worth more than $100,000. 
—{Correspondence Chicago Tribune. 


Respectitully Referred to Mr. Blaine. 

BaLtrmore, Md., Seps. 9.—When Mr. Blaine 
arrived in this country from Europe he ex- 
pressed a very fervid wish “that the working- 
men of this country could see what he had 
seen,” alluding, I suppose, to the low stand- 
ard of living forced upon the masses there. 
Iam sorry Mr. Blaine did not specify, for gen- 
eralities, as a rule, mean just nothing. Here 
are two or three incidentsin this country of pro- 
tection, Which in addition to those he will find 
recorded in THE STaNDARD'S “Society Notes” 


every week (to which I refer him) may be of 


interest to Mr. Blaine: 

1. The Baltimore papers recorded. not long 
since the death of a man, caused by eating 
“Rough on Rats” which he mistook for bread 
and which he obtained in a garbage barrel. 

2. Ib is a common sight in Baltimore-as 
well as in other cities, to find multitudes of 
men, women and children foraging among the 
barrels and. buxes of decayed fruit and vege- 
tables left upon our docks by commission mer-- 
chants as worthless. On Fell’s point in this. 
city there is a “baby barn,” where babies are 


left by their mothers in- the early morning to. 2 


be taken care of (for a consideration). until . 
they return at night from work at the pickling 
house. 
far away. 

Piease place my name. upon the roll 
who. will vote for Mr. Cleveiand. 


of those... 


The anti-poverty society distributed single ~_ 


tax and free trade tracts and specimen 


STANDARDS at the mass meeting at Concordia - 
~Monday evening. The meeting was composed. 
‘of . Irish- Americans, called together to. in- 


dorse Mr. Cieveland’s position on. the fishery: 
If you have any documents you wish dis- 
tributed. in this localitv, we can attend to it.) 
‘The anti-poverty society will have preach- 
ing from the platform of their hall, 306 West 
Fayette street, each Friday evening, upon | 
such topic’s as “Is Poverty of God?” ‘Pov-- 
erty considered Scripturally,” “They Toil not: 
neither do. They Spin,” “Is protection moral, | 
unselfish or honest?? ete. LEONI T. JONES. — 


; To Organize Connecticut. . penta 
’ THomMASsTON, Conn., Sept. 9.—Land and labor. 
club No. 9 at ils meetiug last Sunday adopted — 
the following: ; Fn eee 
Resolved, That all land and labor clubs, 
and all other organizaticus which accept the 


- doctrine of a “single tax” as a basic principle 


and believe it to be the drst step for the 
emancipation of labor, be requested to cor-. 
respond with each other and with the under- 
sigued for the purpose of forming an organi- 
zztion in the. state for the diffusion of those 
doctrines; said organization to be independent 
in politics and educational in its character. 
The object of the foregoing resolution is to. 
briag all believers in our principles together. 
At present there is no permanent orraniza- . 
tion in the state and one club hardly knows 
of. the existence of another. The members of 
the above ciub believe that some such inter- 
communication and co-operation will do a | 
vast amount of good, and hope that this calk 
will meet with a hearty response. : 
Address . ANDREW Leary, box 20%. — 


The cries of the infantscan be heard 
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- talent that money cou!d buy. 
areas a hundred to one that every legal 
possibility has been foreseen, and the trust 
will be found quite sufficiently secure 
- against any assault that the attorney gen- 


-know— 


On Wednesday of last week a man 
named Karl Grade, a German by birth 


 g@ndaseaman by occupztion, told one of 
his fellow seaman on the steamship Werra 
. that he intcnded to throw up his situation 


and find something else to do. For this 
offense Mr. Grade was carried to the Fourth 
precinct police station in this city, and 
there held a prisoner, without trial or ju- 
dicial inquisition of any sort, until Satur- 
day; when, the Werra being ready to sail, 
he was taken on board and delivered, much 
like a stray calf or dog, to the men in 
charge of the steamer. When the Werra 
gets back to Germany, Mr. Grade wiil 
probably be made an example of for the 
benefit of other sailor men who may be 
wicked enough to think of leaving their 
ships before the period of servitude named 
in their shipping articles has expired. 

If the captain of the Werra had been a 
boss ragpicker instead of a boss seaman; 
af he had hired Mr. Grade to come from 


‘Germany to this country and remain bere 


certain days, weeks, or months, sorting 
rags at semi-starvation wages; if Mr. 


_ Grade. after landing here, concluded that 
he would prefer some other occupation to 
‘that of sorting rags; 
his. employer had requested the police to 
take Mr. Grade to jai! and keep him there 


and if, thereupon, 


fallhe should recover of his recalcitrancy 
and conclude to do his duty in the rag 
sorting state of life to which it had pleased 


God to call- him—ah! then there would 
have been a pretty how d’ye do, and an 


eruption of talk about whiie slavery, and 
perhaps even a consressional comunittee. 


‘But as it is, poor Grade is nothing buta 


seaman, and his employer is a shipmaster; 
and so the victim spends nearly four days 


na police station ceil, is sent back to ful- 
fill bis contract with his employer, 
half dozen lines in a corner of a daily 
- paper is the sum aud total of the notice 


anda 


taken by the press of an outrage that dis- 
graces civilization. 


The sugar trust managers have filed 


their answer to the suit brought by the 


attorney general of the state of New York. 
It is simpie and comprehensive. It denies 
everything. There is no such thing as a 


sugar trust. There bas been no combina- 
Gon to create a monopoly in sugar. There 


bas been no agreement to diminish pro- 


duction or raise prices. In short, nothing 
has been done by anvbody. 

-. The case will be called for triai in No- 
-wember. 


Suppose it is tried then. Sup- 
pose the attorney general proves every al- 
legation he has made. The only effect 
will be to make the sugar trust adopt some 
other method of combination that the law 
can Jay no hold upon. But the case is not 
tried yet, and the attorney general has 


still to prove his allegations. The trust 


has had the advantage of the best legal 
The chances 


eral may make upon it. 
There is a wav, and only one way, by 


“awhich the sugar trust can be absolutely 
“swept out of existence. 
pen and let the American people buy the 
their sugar in the markets of the world, 
and the trust will be dissolved within 


Throw the gates 


twenty-four hours. Its strength is in the 
protective tariff; and as long as that en- 
dures its managers will care mighty little 
for anythiog the attorney general of New 


York or any other state may do. 


- Among the bills passed by congress last 


week was one to refvad to Dr. F. O. Saint 


Clair $97.80, duties on a monument to the 
memory of Francis J. Townshend, late of 
the United States navy. 

Probably there were good reasons why 
Mr. Townshend’s monument should be 
allowed to pass the customs barrier witb- 
out being subjected to the usual statutory 
fine. Bu: good as they may have been, 
they can have been no better than the 
reasons for extending the same courtesies 
to the food and clothing of Mr. Town- 
shend’s countrymen. They ask for bread 
and they are given a stone. 


' There has been the deuce and all to pay 
in mil:tary and naval circles lately over a 


-Yeport that an unprincipled Engiisbman 


jaad been hobnobbing and making merry 


with the admirals and lesser marine orna- 


ments at Newport, Oid Point Comfort and 
elsewhere, and i:ad succeeded in learning 


 allabout the American system of turpe- 


does. The secretary is not quite certain 
about it, and the admirals, ard captains, 
and lieutenants, declare they haven't told 
anything of importance. But for all that 
it is feared that something has got out 
which may enable the British ironclads to 
come over here some time when we don’t 
want them. And so the navy department, 
it is said—for everything is done with im- 
mense secrecy—have decided to rearrange 


_the whole torpedo system, to the end that 


when the ironclads do come they may find 
a sufficiently explosive reception awaiting 
them. 

How ridiculous it all is when one comes 
to think of it. Sweep away the barbarous 
laws that hinder the friendly intercourse 


. of Americans and Englishmen; give to our 
 $Sellow men across the Atlantic the right to 

_ come here and buy the things our people 
‘want to sell them; overthrow the absurd 
‘superstition that the wholesomeness of a 
codfish depends on the birthplace of the 
-man who caught him—and what possible 


cause could ever arise to make us wish to 


_ kill, maim and mangie Englishmen by the 


ship load, or Englishmen wish to kill and 
anangle us. In everything but their ab- 


-gurd Asiatic taxing systems the United 


States and England are civilized nations, 


bound together by ties of blood, language 
and religion. If intercourse between them 
were as free as between the states of the 
American Union we should no more think 


of providing a system of torpedoes to de- 
fend our coasts against British ironclads 
tthhan New York thinks of planting bat- 


-teries and building forts as a protection 
against invasions from New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 
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21/ cents a pound. 


Rice next. Duty, 


. Not a trast, understand. Good heavens, 
pol “This,” says the lawyer in charge— 
«ant handle rice without a lawyer, you 


“this is 4 PRIVATE BUSINESS ENTER- 


4 


PRISE, in which are engaged a number of 
gentlemen who have avoided notoriety 


and sought to conduct their business with-. 


out unnecessary publicity.” There’s eu- 
phemism for you, with a touch of James 
G. Blaine thrown in. And what is it these 

otlemen, engaging in a private enter- 
prise and modestly shrinking from unnec- 
essary publicity, propose to do? Simply 
to control the rice market by controlling 
the rice milling industry. Only that. The 
rice dealers, understand—not the rice 
planters, aobody thinks of them—the rice 
dealers have found that they can’t get the 
full benefit of that two and a quarter cents 
duty as long as they compete with each 
other. So they’ve organized “a private 
business enterprise” to siop the competition 
and push the price up to the limit of that 

217 cents. Nobody’s affair but their own, 
of course; but they think it just as well to 
avoid unnecessary publicity. 

Whom the gods wish to destroy, etc. 
The protected monopolists all over the 
country whoare aggregating their busi- 
nesses into pools and trusts are doing 
glorious work for freedom. For, except 
Mr. J. G. Blaine, who probably did it by 
mistake, and Mr. Charles A. Dana, who 
probably did it out of malice, no poli- 
tician or economist has dared, or is likely 
to dare, to raise his voice in defense of 
their combinations for extortion. And 
the man must be blind indeed who cannot 
see that the only sure way to destroy the 
trust is to sweep away the tariff that pro- 
tects it. The trust is protection carried 
to its ultimate and logical conclusion. 
And being so, it is necessarily an un- 
unswerable argument for free trade. 


Tne board of park commissioners of this 
city have it in charge to have street: rail- 
ways built through the transverse rouds 
across Central park; and they are be- 
ginning, in a somewhat lethargic manner, 
to bestir themselves for the performance 
of their duty. Last week they met to 


Yonsider two bids for the construction of 


one of the proposed roads. The bids 
were from the Fourth and Second avenue 
railroad companies, and were identical in 
terms. The’bidders proposed to build the 
line and operate it for fifty years, charg- 
ing tive cents fare, and issuing transfer 
tickets to all the lines they nuw or may 
hereafter operate; to pay to the city 
three per cent of the gross receipts for 
the first five years and five per cent 
thereafter; the city to refund the cost of 
construction in annual installments; and 
the road at the end of the fifty years to 
pass into possession of the city. The 
board postponed action upon the bids to a 
future meeting. 

It is quite possible that the offers of the 
companies bidding for these roads were as 
liberal as could be obtained from anyone. 
But the question that the park com- 
missioners ought to consider is, not 
whether the people operating the roads 
are paying enough money for the priv- 
ilege, but whether the interests of New 
York’s citizens will be best served, and the 
intent of the law carried out, by putting 
the roads into the hands of private man- 
agers or keeping them in their own hands. 
The law certainly never contemplated the 
granting of the franchise for these roads 
to private corporations. But that is, in 
effect, what the commissioners will do if 
they accept the proposals made them. 
The intent of the iaw was, not to enable 
private individuals to speculate in monop- 
oly, but to benefit the people of New York 
by allowing them to provide for them- 
seives transit facilities that they sorely 
need. 

The park commissioners should build 
and operate these roads for the. city at the 
city’s expense, charging such fares as will 
suffice to pay the running expenses, cost 
of maintenance, and interest on capital. 
We should then within a few years have a 
standard of comparison by which to esti- 
mate the value of the many street railway 
franchises that have been granted into 
private hands; we should have at least 
one monopoly the less to oppress us, and 
we should have takena step toward the 
full assertion of the principle that all 
businesses in their nature monopolies 
should be conducted by the government 
for the common benefit of the whole 
people. The commissioners should no 
more think of turning these cross road 
railways over to private control than of 
putting the carriage roads of the park into 
private hands, to be maintained as turn- 
pikes, with bars and toll collectors, 


During the week ending Sept. 8, 716 peo- 
ple died in this city. Of these, 380—more 
than one half—were children under five 
years, and of these children, 118 died of 
diarrhea alone. The deaths in tenement 
houses were 496, and in public institutions 
127. Outof the whole 716 who in this 
city of 1,500,000 souls departed this life 
last week, only ninety-three were of the 
class who live in houses of their own, or 
in flats ranking above the tenements. 
New York is a wholesome place to live in 
—for people who can afford to live, 


The activity and energy of perfidious 
Albion are simply amazing. Not content 
with looking after the free trade campaign 
in this country and sending a million or so 
of golden guineas over by every steamer 
for distribution among the unprincipled 
men who would, if they could, allow John 
Bull to buy all the American grain and 
other produce he desires—not content with 
this, the mean old thing is playing the 
same game in other parts of the world, 
and doing her very best to persuade the 
foolish nations to sell her the things they 
don’t want and take in exchange the 
things she has that they do want; which, 
of course, will reduce them all to poverty 
and barbarism in short order. The latest 
case of this kind is peculiarly atrocious. 

In the very heart of Siberia lies a vast 
mediterranean territory, in which moun- 
tain chain alternates with prairie. The 
climate is that of Dakota. The hills are 
full of coal, iron and other minerals, and 
are notably rich in gold bearing quartz 
The rich black plains are unsurpassed for 
wheat culture. Altogether, a glorious coun- 
try for the farmer, the manufacturer and 
the miner. It comprises about a million 
square miles and contains a population of 
five to seven hundred thousand. 

The people of this favored country have, 
from time immemorial, enjoyed all the 
advantages of the protective system, with- 


out the trouble of enacting a protective 
tariff. Nature has fenced them in ina 
way to delight the heart of Mr. Blaine. 
The Ural mountains cut them off from 
Europe; a bleak, inhospitable desert 
stretches northward to the Arctic ocean; 
the Chinese empire on the south and suc- 
cessive chains of mountains on the east 
forbid access from those directions. Men 
can get there, but not goods. Englishmen 
can go there at the cost of a little rough 
traveling, but they must leave their 
accursed boots and shoes, and machinery, 
and dry goods behind them. The country 
enjoys its own home market to perfection. 
That is, it did unt:l ashort time ago. But 
now the wicked English are threatening 
to deluge it with pauper made goods and 
mining machinery, to take away in ex- 
change its precious wheat and corn, and 
generally to introduce the principles of the 
Cobden club. 

Through this naturally protected coun- 
try run two immense rivers, with their 
tributaries, navigable for thousands of 
miles, and emptying into the Arctic 
ocean—tie Obi and the Yenessei. Until 
lately these rivers were thought to be 
amply protected against European in- 
vasion by the icy barrier of the Kara sea. 
No merchantman had ever passed the 
Kara sea, and therefore no merchantman 
ever could or would—a thoroughly pro- 
tectionist argument. But in the summer 
of last year an audacious British skipper 
actually loaded a steamer with British 
merchandise of various kinds, pussed 
through the Kara sea, and sailed up the 
Yenessei more than two thousand miles, 
deluging the unfortunate natives with 
goods as he went along. Then he came 
back to England, claimed that the Kara 
sea was open for three months every year, 
told what a magnificent trade could be 
done along the two great Siberian rivers, 
and has succeeded in inducing a lot of 
British capitalists to invest their money in 
the organization of a regular line of 
steamers. And so, if the czar doesn’t in- 
terfere and establish a sutliciently rigid 
custom house in his Arctic regions, the 
unfortunate Siberians will be selling their 
wheat to English traders, crushing their 
quartz in English mills, buying English 
shoes at half the cost of the Siberian 
product, and generally degradirg them- 
selves into paupers by selling what they 
don’t want at high prices, and buying 
what they do want at low prices. It’s a 
terrible prospect altogether. 


THE CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


You know what it is, of course? It isa 
fund to enable us to place THE StanDanp and 
ovher single tax literature in the hands of as 
many men and women as possible all over the 
United States. 

To every great movement which has its 
root in an appeal to man’s higher nature 
there come periods of specially rapid growth, 
when men’s understandings are quickened, 
when their eyes are open to see the truth and 
their hearts bungry to grasp it. Through 
such a period our movement for the enianci- 
pation of industry is now passing. The 


political agitation which is sweeping oe 


the country, the shock and din of ‘fierce 
bate on the issue of protection or free ae 
have stirred and shaken men’s minds and 
made them ready to receive the truth. 
Peopie listen tp us gladiy, who a few 
months ago would have met our arguments 
with a sneer or careless laugh. The thing 
most needful is that we should be able to 
plead our cause before them. It is for this 
purpose that the campaign STanpaRp fund 
was started; and we urge upon every reader 
of THE STANDARD to sweil it with as largea 
contribution as he can afford. 

There is no time to lose. Within a few 
weeks the opportunity will have passed. And 
though other opportunities will come in the 
fullness of time, we shall be less able to im- 
prove them if we fail to take advantage of 
the one that now presents itself. 

Have you sent in your contribution yet? 
If not, remember that it will do more good 
this week than the week after, more good 
next week than the week following, more 
good now than at any future time. The work 
is your work; the doctrines We are trying to 
spread are your doctrines; the friends we 
shall make will be your friends. Let it not 
be said of you that the cause you love was 
hindered in its progress for want of your 
sympathy and assistance. 


We have a number of letters which we had 
hoped to lay before THE STANDARD’S readers 
this week, but lack of space compels us to 
hold them over. 


The record of the fund for the past week is 


as follows: 
Henry Gonzalez, Melrose, N Y............. ode eeee 


Third instaiment, O Mand LO M,...... es sceses e 
Campaign fund 
GC, Culorado 
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A aupiner 
Jno J Hopper, New York 
John Lockwood, Brooklyn 


Rev Jno F Scott, Slatington, Pa 
E Furguson, Brooklyn, N Y¥ 
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The Situation iu Indiana. 


VINCENNES, Ind, Sept. 3.—Please place my 
nanie on the roll of single tax Cleveland and 
Thurman voters. 

The outlook in Iudiana is full of promise. 
The democratic press and orators are muking 
a square figat for tariff reduction, and no 
disposition is shown to dodge or hedge, as 
was done in former years. 

The wage workers are investigating the 
subject as they never did before. The In- 
dianapolis Signal, labor crgun, is making an 
iutelligent and gallant war on the humbug 
protection. Harrison is handicapped by his 
personal unpupularity, and the important 
fact that the republican paper, the Indian- 
apolis News, having the largest circuiation in 
the state, is outspoken in its demand for 
radical reduction of the tariff. 

Republican managers in this state now 
show a disposition to attempt to make the 
fight on other issues than the tariff, but they 
will not be permitted to lose sight of the 
main question. 

The single tax men are doing their utmost 
for Cleveland and at the same time never 
miss a favorable opportunity to leave an im- 
press of the al] important single tax idea. 

SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS. 


; Cleveland this year. 


CAMPAIGN WORK. 


The List of Single Tax Cleveland Voters 
Fast Swelling—Arrangenicats for Large 
and Smail Meetings—Appoiutmeut of More 
Committees—Extracts From Letters. 

The Single tax Cleveland campaign commit- 
tee has now got earnestly to work, and is 
enguged in laying outa plan of operations. 
Letters of encouragement and names for en- 
rollment are pouring in from all parts cf the 
United States, keeping the clerks busy 
eariy till late. Messrs. William McCabe and 
Witliam J. Gorsuch, returning from a flying 
visit through New York state, report the gen- 
eral ardor and activity of single tax men in 
ail the important towns. 

‘The enrollment of siagle tax voters who 
wiil support Cleveland is being vigorously 
pushed. The iist has swelled until 1t now 
bears more than 4,000 names, the greater 
pertion of which comes from New York, 
Brooklyn and that part of New Jersey lying 
adjacent. 

An executive committee of seven, of which 
William T. Croasdaleis chairman, will under- 
take the general conduct of the canvass and 
sub or local committees will manage the 
details of classifying the signatures as fast as 
they come in aud organizing aud holding 
small meetingsino the respective congressional 
districts. Jerome O'Neill, chairman of the 
campaign committee of the united labor 
party last year, has been elected chairman 
of the New York sub committee and William 
McCabe secretary. 

The sub-committee in Brooklyn has arranged 
for a big mass meeting at the Atheneum, on 
Atlantic avenue, on Monday, September 17, 
at which Louis F. Post and Henry George 
will speak. 

In New Jersey, Messrs. Gordon, Urner and 
Nellis have not been allowing the grass to 
grow under their feet, and a meeting in- 
tended tu shake things up will be beldiu Eliza 
beth on Friday, September 15, and other 
similar meetings in Jersey towns will shortly 
follow. 
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Here are some extracts from letters out of 
the big mail arriving at the committee head- 
quarters in Union square: 

Alexander Cohn, Memphis, Tens.—1] send 
you five signatures for enrollment. Three of 
these, including myself, voted for Blaine in 
18s4. 

H. P. Blake, Canon City, Col.—Enclosed 
fund my signature as a republican who wilil 
vote for Cleveland for reasons set forth in 
THE STANDARD. 


William P. Clarke, Springfield, Ohio.—In- 
closed piease find signatures by seven single 
tax Cleveland and Thurman voters. Four. or 
them were Blaine men four years ago. 

James Kay, Sharon Station, N. Y.—I had 
always voted for repubiican candidates up 
to 1884, but couid not vote for Blaine that 
year. At this election I shall vote for Cleve- 
land and Thurnian. 

James Leedom, Milwaukee, Wis.—Pléase 
enroll measa single tax man who will vote 
for Cleveiand aud Thurman. I was “eon- 
verted” in 1851, and I am more firmly con- 
Viuced now than ever. 

Thoimas Kavanagh, Philadelphia, Pa.—I 


send you four names, all that I have had the ; 


opportunity to get as yet. Three of: these 
men were republicans formerly. I have given 
cach 2 blank attached toa sheet of paper and 
sent him out among the heathen. 


Herbert Laromer, Glen Cove, Long Island, 
N. ¥.—Four years ago I supported the repub- 
lican ticket, but I have since become cun- 
verted to the single tax doctrine, and will this 
year support Cleveland and Thurman. There 
are some active single tax men here. 


L. H. Young, Buffalo.—I cast my vote for 
B. F. Butler in 1884. It will be cast this time 
for Cleveland because he opposes (if only a 
little) the wolf in sheep’s clothing called “pro- 
tection.” Free trade is gaining ground. Hill 
won’t get my vote nor any other that I ean 
influence. 

Edmund Yardley, Pittsburg, Pa.—Some of 
us are going to make up a list of signatures 
of Cleveland voters who will support him on 
free trade and singte tax principles, but as 
sometimes it is more important to doa thing 
promptly, Isend you my name in advance, 
even if I sign the other, as I expect to. 

George Harnwell, Whitestone, Long Island. 
—[am working hard and hope to make a lot 
of converts befvre the conclusion of the strug- 
gle in November. I haven’t much time to 
spare, as I work sixty heurs a week, but what 
time I can spure goes for free trade. I leave 
my STANDARD in the barber shop every week. 


Philo Orange Soper, New York.—Inclosed 
please find my signature to single tax cir- 
cular. I amaveteran of the late war and 
and an old-time republican, with all preju- 
dices dead set against Mr Cieveland, yet I 
shall vote for hin as the best thing I can do, 
THE STanpDarD having made a free trader of 
me, and, What is more and better, a single tax 
man. 

S. C. Brvant, 4517 South Main street, Room 
7, Fall River, Miass.—lam iu one of the hot 
beds of “protection,” which gives the wace 
earners such high wages that every night 
Wien [ pick up the pauper I read an account 
of au strike inone mill or another. I would 
like to meet the single tax men in this city 
who cure to engage in active missionary 
Work, 

Dr. G. Tell, Braddocks, Pa.—Asan admirer 
of your good reasoning put me down on the 
list of single tax men who will support Cleve- 
land and Thurman; and also put down the 

“name Tinclose. Our place had to sulfer from 
a five months’ strike caused by the protection 
Which Andrew Carnegie gives his working- 
men, and therefore Iam not able to send you 
any campaigu Inoney. 

Phil. D. Tangney, Bradford, Pa.—Inclosed 
is a list of single tax Cleveland and Thurman 
men. I will be abie to send you many more 
before long. The tariffis the chief topic of 
conversation here, and a stranger on our 
streets would soon arrive at the conclusion 
that there are several men in this highly pro- 
tected locality who fail to see wherein ‘“‘pro- 
tection” benelits the masses. 

D. W. Clegg, Stapleton, Staten Islund.—The 
George voters of 1887 will vote as follows: 
For Cleveland, seventy per cent; Blaine (Har- 
rison), twenty per cent. Free trade is gain- 
ing on pretection. The single tax is going off 
Like hot cukes, for it takes even with protec- 
tionists. The feeling in favor of electoral 
reform among my friends is general, and wili 
work Hill mischief. 

W. A. Wakeley, Far Rockaway, L. IL—I 
voted in 1884 for Benjamin Butler. I will vote 
this fall for Grover Cleveland because he is 
the representative of the first practical mezs- 
ure toward the reduction of the tariff, and 
ultimately the adoption of the single tax. I 
should judge about two-thirds of the men 
who voted for George last year will vote for 

Most of the voters iu 

this section favor electoral reform. Hill’s 
veto will hurt him. 


Aaron Hand, Camden, N. J.—Accompany- 
ing this find a list of eighteen names of single 
tax men who will vote for Cleveland. Tweive 
of these men come from the republican ranks. 
Iam secretary of the labor tariff reform club, 
Wwaich has about 200 members. We had a 
membership of 180 until we adopted some- 
what radical principles, when a few of the 
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members left, but more than their number at 
Once came in—men who had before been 
republicans. 


W. L Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va.—I in- 
close a second list of single tax men, nine in 
number. I sent a list of twenty-four last 
Week. I will send more next week. We 
single tax men are just beginning to reap our 
harvest. We held a single tax free trade 
meeting on Tuesday, Aug. 28, and had a full 
house. The democrats were delighted. Two 
out of the three speakers had been repub- 
licans. The democrats see we can be of 
great help to them. 


R. Frank Smith, Rochester, N. Y.—Alow 
me to add my name to the list of those who 
believe in the siugle tax, and who will support 
Cieveland and Thurman. , At the last presi- 
dential election I voted for Blaine. When 
the discussion as to the policy of single tax 
men was going on I was inclined toa separate 
organization With a single tax platform; but 
time and events have made apparent the 
sagacity and wisdom of the course you have 
taken. I thank you for giving us the best 
paper of the period. 


Mark Parish, Albany.—THz STANDARD has 
been a beacon of hope to me ever sinceI ac- 
cidentally came upon it in a news room while 
getting a copy of the New York Weekiy. I 
bought all of the back numbers, and have 
taken it cach week since. Leng life to THE 
STANDARD and to its editor. Time was when 
I would have voted for a wooden Indian if 
nominated on a protection platform, but now 
no party can have my vote which favors the 
pickpocket tariff system. As to state poli- 
tics, lam against Hill for vetoing the secret 
ballot bill. 


L. L. Dean, Chicago.—I have always trained 
with the republicans and voted that way 
excepting when machine nominations de- 
served to be kicked. Blaine was my manin 
1884. Iam now unreservedly for Cleveland 
and Thurman, on the way to free trade, free 
production, free land and a real republic 
based on protected ballots and free from 
compulsory ignorance and undeserved pov- 
erty—a country open and hospitable to the 
down trodden and oppressed of all nations, 
envious of none, contemptuous toward none, 
but offering a home and a livel:hood to every 
pair of good hands that will come in to share 
heaven’s bounties with us. 


J. V. Danner, Taneytown, Md.—Since Mr. 
Lincoln’s first nomination fur the presidency 
I have voted the republican ticket, though I 
have always favored direct taxation as op 
posed to tariffs, whether for ‘“‘protection to 
American workingmen” or a tax on commodi- 
ties through the internal revenue system. I 
have been reading THE STANDARD since the 
first number issued in January, 1SS7, and, of 
course, lamin favor of absolute free trade 
anda single tax levied or land values. I 
shall vote for Mr. Cleveland. 


'Edw. C. Alphonse, East Orange, N. J.—I 
voted in 1884 for General Butler, as a protest 
against the old parties. I will vote this 
year for Grover Cleveland becauseIlam a 
Single taxman. Of those who voted the united 
labor ticket in this country in 1887, a majority 
I think will support Cleveland. Protection is 
gaining because of little opposition, most 
democrats declaring themselves protectionists 
—opposed toa surplus. The tariff discussion 
is helpful to the single tax idea. If 1 were a 
voter in New York I would oppose Hill 


David B. Hutton, South Broooklyn.—I have 
been nine years in this country and since I be- 
came a naturalized citizen haye always voted 
the repubiican ticket. Having a leaning to- 
ward the doctrine of free trade I thourht it 
best to get the views of the other side and to 
that end subscribed to the New York Press. 
The experiment was a decided success inside 
of three wecks, as I could easily discern glar- 
ing inaccuracies, if not deliberate falsehoods, 
in the protectionist claims. So I read “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade” and Tur S7Tanparp, 
and it was but a short step to the single tax 
idea. I subscribe my name as a single tax 
voter who will cast his ballot for Cleveland 
and Thurman. 


Geo. E. Jordan, Boston, Mass.—All single 
tax, free traders, knights of labor, trades 
unionists, and all true labor reformers, should 
unite their interests, work earnestly and vote 
solidly against protection, and for Cleveland 
and Thurman; not on account of the love they 
bear the party or its candidates, cr because 
we can thereby at once get ail we want, but 
because they advocate greater commercial 
freedom, and that is a step toward the great 


reform. It makes but little difference whether’ 


they are known as free traders, tariff reform- 
ers or democrats—it is enough that they are 
going our way, and once started in that direc 
tion they will stop at nothing short of absog 
lute free trade. Tariff reform is but the 
entering wedge that will eventually over- 
throw the whole bedevilled system of legal- | 
ized robbery, misca!led protection, and open 
up the way to industrial freedom, which will 
surely come after the establishment of the 
only common sense method of taxation, a 
single tax on land values. 


Montague R. Leverson, Burlington, Vt.— 
Our movement iu dyed-in-the-wool restrict- 
ionist Vermont is progressing well, but 
has one drawback—the cowardice of the 
democrats. We have had discussions in 
Rutland which it has been admitted made 
votes, aud still the demecratic leaders 
are for the most part both ignorant and 
afraid. Mr. Brown, a muster workman 
Knight of Labor, residence -Rutland, has 
done and is doing splendidly, and could do 
better if the demecratic leaders would let 
him. The vital question of the single tax is 
going deep down to the roots even here. 
A proper propaganda by such men as Mr. 
Brown for the next four years, and a little 
common sense and honesty on the part of 
the democrats, and this. state can be made 
democratic in 1802. -This is not my opinion 


alone, but that of scores of well posted men 


vr 


of the state. I intend to be in New York in 
time to register and vote, though at no small 
sacrifice. 


None so Blind as Those Who Won’t Sec. 


READING, Pa.—If the speeeh of the plucky 
and irrepressible B. F. Butler, recently de- 
livered at Boston, has been correctly reported, 
the “Magnetic maa of Maine” is not the only 
protectionist statesman who is prone when- 
ever he opens his mouth to put his foot into 
it. Mr. Butler affirms that free trade would 
be thevuretically correct if all nations were on 
the same {coting. Now, is it not the fact that 
it is Just because no nation is precisely on the 
same footing with any other nation that com- 
merce isso necessery and important? If all 
nations were on the same footing—that is to 
say, if all nations ecjoyed precisely the same 
facilities of production for everything that 
its people might want—if wages were the 
same, the efficiency of labor the same, soii, 
climate, ratio of population to area all the 
Same, and ali things else equal, would there 
be any need whatever of commerce between | 
the nations? Would not commerce be un- 
profitable? If commerce, then, is izaportant 
because of the unequal footing of nations 
with respect to each other, why place re- 
Strictions upon it? Butler should open both 
eyes when he makes a speech, for he would 
thus be enabled to see the truth more clearly 
and the phantoms that trouble bis vision 
would likely disappear. He would then 
probably revise that speech and talk sense. 

S. R. RITTENHOUSE, M.D. 


THOSE DEBATES. 


The following correspondence between the 
New York free trade club and. the American 
protective tariff league explains itself: 

New Yoré Free TrapE ant 
August 10, 1888. 

Secretary of the American protective tariff 
league—DEar Simm: When this club tast helda 
joint debate with. your organization, early in 
the summer of 1887, it was agreed between us. 
that it would be useful to the discussions to 
hold further debates as might appear feas- 
inle. As the political situation is now so very 
favorable, we beg to suggest that it would be 
eminently desirable for us to arrange for a 
debate between such speakers as would make 
a very prominent event. : 

Mr. Henry George has consented. to repre- 
sent this club against an antagonist of equal 
reputation, and both he and ourselves would 
prefer that he should meet Mr. Robert G. 
Ingersolion your part. It would undoubtedly 


_be necessary to sell tickets of. admission, say 


at 25 cents each; end we would be willing 
either to divide the tickets and expenses. with 
you, or to assume all the expenses and allow 
you to purchase as many tickets as you micht 


choose up to one-half the entire number. Any 


financial arrangement upon such a basis. will 
be satisfactory to us. 
Please reply at an early date and oblige. — 
Epwarp P. Dorzz, Secretarys 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF ‘LEAGUE, } 
NEw Yorks, Sept. 7, 1888. 
E. J. Shriver, esq., Secretary Metal Ex- 


‘change, New York—Dear Sm: Colonel R. 


G. Ingersoll is unable, under his professional . 
ensagements, to meet Mr. Henry George in 
the joint debate you propose in your letter of 
the 24th inst. 

We are authorized to state that Judce F. 
O. Willey, at 145 East Fifteenth street, is will- 
ing to meet Mr. Henry George in joint debate. 
You can address him at the place indicated. 
Very truly vours, 

Evw. H. Asmmmowy, President. 


New York, Sept. S, 1883. 

E. H. Ammidown, President American Pro- 
tective Tariff League: Your favor of the 
Tth inst., responding to a challenge for a joint 
debate, issued by the Free trade club to your 
leacue, under date of Aug. 10 (to which we 
again called your attestion by my letter of 
the 24th), is at hand. 

Our challenge distinctly stated that Mr. 
George would meet “an antagonist of equal 
reputation:” and while Judge F. O. Willey 
may answer the requirement, I feel bound to 
say that his name is not familiar to us, nor is 
it, Li imagine, to the general public. — 

We stand by our challenge in its original 
terms, but we will certainly not ask an orator : 
of national reputation, as Mr. George is, to 
meet any one except an opponent of equal’. 
prominence. If Colonel Ingersoll cannotrep- 
resent you, we would suggest that among 
Messrs. McKinley, Butterworth, Blaine, Reed, 
Kelley, Kasson, Randall, ete., you may ba 
able to find such a representative as could. 
be considered a suitable antagonist for Mr. 
George. Epwarpb J. SHRIVER, 
Chairman General Committee New York 

Free Trade Club. 


The republican orators who are aware of 
the great ablility of Henry George asa public 
speaker are extremely shy of. meeting him on~ 
the stump. —{Philadelphia Record. 

Henry George is anxious, it is said, to meet 
Mr. Blaine on the platform in a joint discus- 
sion of the tariff question. People who have | 
read both Mr. George’s “Protection or Free: _ 
Trade? and Mr. Blaine’s speeches on the tariff 
will advise the latter to decline—unless, of 


course, they take a vicious delight in exhibi- ~— 


tions of sickening cruelty. —[Chicago Herald. 

Henry George has’ sext a challenge to 
James G. Blaine to debate the tariff question. 
Blaine will hardly accept, for there is no man 
in the United States that understands and is: 
better able to handle the subject than George. 

—fMexia, Tex., Ledger, 

Henry George bas challenged James G. 
Blaine and Bob Ingersoll to meet him in oral 
debate, side by side on the platform, to dis- 
cuss the respective merits of protection and 
free trade; but. his challenges have not yet 
been aceepted. Mr. George being the greatest. 
political economist of this century, with tha 
possible exception of Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Blaine should feel highly honored by this 
challenge to cross swords, with the author of 
“Progress and Poverty;” for a defeat at the 
hands of such an eminent adversary, would 
be no disgrace to the “uncrowned “king” of 
the Pine Tree state. Bob Ingersoli, another 
orthodox apostle of republiean Christianity, 
has also been challenged by Henry George to 
mect him on. the stump or platform in joint 
discussion of the tariff question; and although 
the redoubtable Bob has, on many previous 
occasions, in the unquenchable fire of: his 
matchless eloquence, challenged God or the 
devil to meet him half way, he has not yet 
accepted Heary George’s challenge.—[Alpena, 
Mich., Labor J ournal. 


In reply to achallenge of the Heury George 
club of Philadelphia to meet Henry George in 
debate, Ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, generak 
secretary. of the American protective tariff 
league, says among other things: © 


I should be very glad to give to the Henry 
Georgeclub of Philadelphia the reasons for 
protection which Lthink are valid. My pres- 
ent engagements: will prevent my doing so 
now, in a joint debate with Henry George or 
any other defender of free trade. 

The present campaign is being carried on 
under an issue between protection and “‘reve- 
nue reform”. I have no doubt that it means 
an ultimate issue between protection and:ab- 
sulutely free fureign trade. Linfer from the 
printed extracts of Mr. George’s opinions, 
which you were good enough to inclose, that 
“the substitution of arevenue for a protec- 
tive tarilf is a ridiculously inefficient applica. 
tion of free trade.” The debate with Mr. 
Geerge would’ not, therefore, be upon the 
question now before the American people, 
and its immediate efficiency as an educationat 
aid is not quite apparent. 


Mr. Blaine declines to meet Henry George 
in Philadelphia for the purpose of debating 
the turiif question. _The committee has ac- 
cordingly challenged ex-Governor Hoyt. Has 
he the courage to accept the challenge? Is 
there no Pennsy ivania. protectionist who will 
meet a Pennsylvauia free trader in debate?— 
[Philadelphia Justice. 

As ex-Governor Hoyt has declined to de 
bate the abstract question of protection or 
free trade with Henry George, the latter will 

speak for himself, under the auspices of the 

Philadeiphia club which bears his name, in 
the Academy of Music, on Saturday night. 
While there has been some disappointment 
over the failure to bring the two opposing 
champions together, itis gratifying to think 
that Henry George is himself capable of en- 
tertaining and instructing an audience upen 
any subject which he may undertake to dis- 
cuss.—[Philadel phia Record. 


A Baltimore Single Tax Paper. 


Another Tax Reform Advocate has just 
made its bow to the public. This one isa. 
Baltimore paper, in appearance somewhat 
like its namesake in Hariem. . The Single tax 
league cf Maryland, of which John W, Jones,. 
125 West Bond street, Baltimore, is secretary 
and treasurer, publishes the Advocate at fifty 
cents pee anoum. 


"NOM REEDS LEAD MINE. 


¥t is a mistake to suppose that people in 
pgountry places are not thinking intelligent- 
fy of the tariff question. The keenness 
with which they dissect even more intri 
eate problems is ai times surprising. It is 
Significant, too, that almost invariably 
they discuss the question as a definite is- 
sue between protection and free trade and 
upon broad principles, paying but slight 
attention to the details of mere tariff re- 
form. 

few days ago in the early evening a 
group was cathered on the porch of a vil- 
Jage store not more than a hundred miles 
from New York. The conversation had 

gapidly drifted from local affairs to the 

-. ‘tariff question. The ex-postmaster was of 
‘the party—a strong protectionist through 
whom the curious facts ond unique logic 
of the New York Press are reqularly fil- 
tered for the benefit of his neighbors. 

Well,” said he, “I can’t for the life of 
gme see what good free trade is going to 

: do.” 

. “‘And for the life of me,” said the village 
@arpenter, “1 can't see what good protec- 
‘tion has done or can do.” 

This opencd the vials of tke ex-post- 
waster’s eloquence. He showed how much 
hhigher wages are here than in England, 
g@nd was tucned from that point by some- 

-‘Dody’s remark that they always have been, 
and that wages in the protected countries 

- of Europe are lower than they are ir Eng- 
Jand. He then dwelt upon the growth of 
‘the west, but it occurred to somebody else 
‘that the west was better protected before 
the war by Jack of transportation facilities 
than it is now. Then he insisted that there 
must be a protective taritl! or wages would 
Yall, to which a farmer remarked that he 
@idn’t sce whv farmers showid pay high 
prices to Jet othcr people cet better wages, 
and the ex-postmaster replied that protec- 
tion reduced prices. 

“Then,” asked the shoemaker, “how 
@oes protection keep up wages?” 

“By making more work at home,” said 
@he ex-postmaster. : 

“How does protection make more work 
at home” the carpenter inquired. 

“Why, that,” said the ex-postmaster, 
‘®4s plain encugh. Whenever we import 

things into this country there is so much 
Jess work to do here. If we made 
“these things at home instead of importing 
them cur people would find emplovment 
Yn making them; but when they are im- 
‘ported that work is done by foreigners. 
Now, if we put a high tariif on imports we 
*Keep all this work at home to be done by 
“Our own workinen. Don't vou see” 

The carpcuier did not see. He thought 

that foreigners wouldn't send things to us 

aniless we sent.tiings back to them, and 
‘that the things wesent back would have 
to be produced by our workmen. 

“Thats all true,” the ex-postmaster 
went ou; “cour workmen would liave work 
toe do in making the things that we ex- 
ported in exchange for our imports, but if 
we didw't import there would be twice as 
Mguch work tv do ai bome.” . 

_ The carpenter's eyes bulged as he asked, 
Why?” 

“Why? the ex-postmaster repeated in a 
Wore of surprise. *“‘Why! Why, because 
@ur workmen would then muke what we 
Smport, as weil us what we don't, and 
‘wouldn't that be a good -deal more than 

: they would have a chance to make if we 
‘$mported.” 

The ex-postinaster looked around the 
group. Everybody's eyes but the car- 
penter's were on the ground, and his were 
soexpressive of doubt that the ex-post- 
master exclaimed: 

. “Why, man alive, it’s pluin, simple 
‘arithmetic. Look here—just give me 
fwour big pencil a minute.” Taking the 
{floor of the stoop for a blackboard he 
‘went on: *‘Now let us suppose that five 
#American workmen,” and he put down a 
‘figure 5, “produce five tons of iron each, 
{putting down another 5 after a multiplica- 
"tion sign; “that equals twenty-five,” and 
the wrote 25 afier the equality mark, so 
“that the figures looked lise ‘his: 
1 Sxda 25 
4 The carpenter scanned the figures and 
“quietly said, ““Yes.” 
. ‘“Wery good,” said the ex-postmaster. 
‘SThen five American workmen have been 
‘employed and tie country is twenty-five 
tons of iron richer than it was before.” 

“Yas,” said the carpenter. 

“All righi; now suppose that five men” 
ieand he wrote another 5—“working in a 

foreign ccuutry produce one ton of lead 
each”—and he wrote 1 after a multiplica- 
tion sign—“ihat ecuals five; and welll 
mark this first line ‘American iron’ and 
the second ‘foreign lead’ so,” and he point- 
ed at the figures: 

$x9—-25 American iron. 

$x1 —5 foreign lead. 

. “Yes,” suid the carpenter. ane 

“Now suppose we import that lead and 
export the iron to pay for it.” ° 

“Yes,” said the carpenier. 

“Good. Now ain't it true as the result 
@f that transaction that we have given 

“work to only tive men and that the foreign 
- g@ountry has given work to five men?’ 

“Yes,” suid the carpenter; and one of 
the farmers expressed the opinion that the 
ex-posimasicr was ‘‘mignty great at fig- 

“AN righi,” continued the ex-post- 
master. “Now comes in the protective 
tariff. Suppcse we put a tariff on lead so 
high that itli be cheaper for us to work 
that Jesd mine of Tom Reed’s over be- 
yond the hil! there than to import lead; 

won't we be able to give work to five men 
making lead instead of having that lead 
made abroad?” 

“Yes,” said the csrpenter. 

And can’t we exchange that American 
Yead at home for the American iron, and 
so keep our home market for our own la- 
bor” 

“Yes,” said the carpenter. 

“‘And won't we then be making work 
for ten men—five in iron and five in lead— 
instead of having work for only five? 

<No,” said the carpenter. 

“What!” exclaimed the ex-postmaster; 
and the others in the group raised their 
eyes inquiringly tothe carpenter. ‘What! 
Aint the figures all right? Don’t five and 

five make ten?” 

“Yes,” the carpenter replied, reaching 
for his pencil, “five and five make ten, but 
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your figures. Just let me figure a little. 
Your five American workmen make twenty- 
five tons of iron, you say?” 

“That's what I said.” 

“And as the result of that the country is 
twenty-five tons of iron richer, and five 
American workmen have had that work?” 

“Precisely the way I put it.” . 

*‘And the iron is sent abroad in exchange 
for five tons of foreign lead?” 

“Exactly.” 

“‘How much richer is the country then?” 

“Twenty-five tons of iron and five tons 
of lead.” 

“No it isn’t. “ou can’t have your cake 
andeatittoo. The country is just five tons 
of lead richer, and nu more. The iron has 
been exported.” ; 

“Well, ves, that’s so,” said the ex-post- 
master, with a little hesitation, 

“All right,” resumed the carpenter; 
*‘now then, let me put a little addition to 
your first line of figures, so—” and the ex- 

yostinaster’s figures were mide ‘to look 
ike this: 

5x5 = 25 American iron = 5 foreign lead. 

“Thats correct, ain’t it?’ he asked, 
looking up at the ex-posimaster. 

“Seems to be.” was the reply. 

“Very good; now for vour next point. 
Suppose a tariffis put on foreign lead so 
that we can work Tom Reed's good-for- 
nothing lead mine cheaper than we can 
import lead. To begin with, that would 
be a mighty sood thing for Tom Reed——” 

“Sure!” interrupted a farmer, who had 
till then said nothing. 

“But never mind that,” the carpenter 
was saying, when the farmer again inter- 
rupted with— 

“But I do not mind it, though, for I 
don’t see no reason why I should have to 
pay high prices for lead soas to make 
Tom Reed rich.” 

“Well, never mind it for the present,” 
said the carpenter as he placed his hand 
gently on the farmer's shoulder. “Never 
mind Tom Reed for the present. Let us 
see about this home market business. 
Weil suppose that the protective tariff on 
lead was so high that Tom Reed's mine 
could be worked profitably; and we'll. 
suppose that five American workmen 
would get out tive tons of lead for Tom 
Reed while five other American workmen 
were getting out twenty-five tons of iron 
for some iron mine owner. Then the fig- 
ures on the stoop here would read like 
this-— 

5ND em 35 American iron. 

oxi = 5 American lead. 
so that now the country is richer by 
ae tons of iron and five tons of 

wd.” 

“Why, that’s it, exactly,” broke in the 
ex-pestniaster. ‘Don’t you see, bovs? 
When vou export vour iron and import 
your lead, there's less wealth and less work 
than when you keep your home market to 
yourselves, making your own iron and 
your own lead.” 

A puzzled expression passed over the 
faces of sume of the men, but the carpen- 
ters soon dispelled it. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘according to your 
illustration, there’s less wealth, but that’s 
because there’s less work; and that’s where 
the faliacy of this home murket business 
comes in. We can bave, in fact, just as 
much wealth and just as much work by 
importing our lead as we can by putting 
a tariff on it for the benefit of old Tom 
Reed. See here,” again taking his pencil, 
‘here’s these ten men wanting to work; 
your protective tariff leaves five in an iron 
mine and puis ‘the other five in old Tom 
Reed’s Jead mine. Let's put ‘em all in the 
iron mine,’’—and he put down a figure 10 
—‘“‘then they’il turn out fifty tons of iron;” 
—and he put down 50—“‘then we'll trade 
half of that for five tons of foreign lead; 
that'll leave us twenty-five tons of iron,” 
—and he wrote it down—*‘;lus five tons of 
lead”—and he wrote that down. °‘See?” 
he asked, as he returned the pencil to his 
pocket and pointed at the figures, which 
read: 

10x5 == 50 iron = 25 iron x 5 lead 

“Now, don’t you understand,” he went 
on,addressing the group, “that by exporting 
iron for lead, we get just as much wealth 
into the couutry and give employment to 
just as many men as when we make our 
own lead as well as our own iron. This 
home market taik is infernal nonsense. It’s 
worse than nonsense. It’s a fraud. Here 
Ive taken it for granted that we could trade 
iron for lead with Tom Reed, if he was 
protected, on the same terms that we can 
with foreigners. But we couldn't. Tom 
Reed wouldn't give the lead produced in a 
given time by five men for the iron pro- 
duced in the same time by five other men, 
We would charge more for it. And wiat 
would he do with the difference? Would 
he give it to the men? Weil, you know 
Tom Reed as well as I do.” 

Lewis FREELAND. 


Demecrats Who Mean Business. 


The following notice issued by the executive 
committee of the democratic club of Middle- 
port, N. ¥., speaks for itself: 

Aiter the nomiuation of the democratic 
ticket and the promulgation of :4e democritic 
platiorm, the democrats of Middleport, N.Y., 
approving both the nomination and the plat- 
furm, for the purpose of securing the election 
of Cieveland and Thurman by the use of all 
legitimate and honorable means, organized 
themselves into a democratic club, and, be- 
lieving that every man should vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience, enlightened 
by a full and complete understanding of the 
principles at issue between the republican and 
democratic parties, invited the republican 
club toa joint discussion, and published the 
following challenge: 

“fhe Middleport democratic club hereby 
challenge the republican club of this place to 
meet them in joint discussion of the political 
issues of the presidential campaign. First 
discussion of the se~ies to be held at the vil- 
lage school house on Saturday evening, Sept. 
1, at 8 p. m. Home talent only to be the 
speakers. The public are cordially invited. 

“By order of democratic executive com- 
mittee.” 

_The meeting was held according to adver- 
tisement and the republicans faiied to put in 
an appearance. The democratic club re- 
iterates this challenge, and if the republicans 
of the Middieport club deem themselves in- 
competent to defend the principles of their 
party before a discriminating public, and 
believe that others may be able to do so, they 
are allowed to import such foreign talent as 
they choose. 

Discussion to be held in the village school 
house on Tuesday evening, Sept. 11, at 8 p. m. 
The public are invited. 

By order of democratic executive commit- 
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AN ENGLISH DEMOCRAT. 


An Interview With William Saunders of 
Lender—OHe Passes Through New York 
ou His Way to Visit Mexico—The Situa- 
tion tu Engiand—Progress. of the Cause of 
Equst Rights—The Trafalear Square 
Gatherings—The Liberal Party Becom- 
ing Mere Radicai—The Question of Pre- 
tectiou. 

One of the passengers on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship Eider, which arrived on 
Tuesday morning was William Saunders, 
editor of the London Democrat, who repre- 
sented East Hull in the last parliament, and 
is the liberal and radical candidate for the 
Walworth division, London, in the coming 
election. 

Toa reporter of THE STANDARD Who called 
on him, Mr. Saunders stated that he was on 
his way to Mexico, partly for health and 
partly to have a look at the country. 

“Mexico,” he said, “as a field for immigra- 
tion and investment is attracting a good deal 
of attention in England. Considerable money 
is being invested in Mexican railway and min- 
ing stocks.” 

‘How long do you expect to remain over 
here?” 

“T shall stay in Mexico for six wecks or so, 
returuing to New York in the latter part of 
October. During my stay I hope to ascertain 
semething about the condition of the Mexi- 
can veople, and the nature and effects of the 
land laws of that country.” 

“Can you teil us something about affairs in 
England? What about that Traralgar square 
trouble in which you have been so prominent 
un actor?! 

“In November of last year the Evglish land 
resturation. league held a meeting in Trafal- 
gar square and announced their intention of 
holding another meeiiug a few days later. 
The next day Sir Charles Warren, chief com- 
missioner of police, issucd a proclamation 
prohibiting meetings in the square. The Land 
restoration league felt that this proclamation 
was unlawful and dirceted against them, and 
they announced that they would-hold the 
meeting as proposed, and gave Sir Charles 
notice of their intention. The moment I ap- 
peared on the scere for the purpose of holding 
the meeting 1 was arrested and taken before 
amagistrate. A hearing Was appointed, but 
in the meantime the government discovered 
that they had been acting legally and de- 
clined to prosecute. We have since tried to 
bring the matter to a legal issue, but every 
attempt of that kind has been evaded by the 
government, aud although they coutinuc to 
prohibit meetings and prevent thein by force, 
they carefully avuid any appeal to the law.” 

“Have they tried to punish auybody?” 

“People have been arrested, but only when 
they buve been charged with assault. Peace- 
able citizens, however, have been driven 
from the square. Mr. Cunningham Grahame, 
M. P., and Mr. Conybear, M. P., have been 
repeatedly driven out of the square. We 
are sumetimes driven out with great vio- 
lence for assembling, as we beiieve we have 
a perfect right todo. The government thus 
punish and proventa lawful act without al- 
lowing us to tesi their right to do so.” 

“Is our election here attracting much at- 
tention in England?”. 

“Ip excites a good deal of attention, that 
attention being directed tou the tariif and the 
fisheries questions. With rezerd to the tariff, 
aiarge proportiva of our mauufacturers.are 
exceedingly anxicus that you should not re- 
duce your tariff, as doing so would put the 
American manufacturers in. a position to 
compete With Evgland io otker parts of the 
world. Tam personaily very much inter- 
ested inthe tarilf contest in this country. I 
attended the single tax free trade meeting 
at Cooper union on Tuesday evening. The 
speeches there reminded me of the agitation 
of Cobden and Bright in England &fty years 
aro, excepi thut you singiz tax men are going 
to the heart of the whole matier. And Iam 
amused to see that vou have individuals com- 
ine forward here exactly like the fisherman 
of Yartnvuuth, who declered to Sir Robert 
Peel that he was a free trader in everything 
except. ‘bloaters.’” 

“What is the feeling inregurd to protection 
over there now? 

“With us the question is not now one of 
theory, but of experience. We have had dur- 
iug the present ceutury forty-seveu vears of 
protection und forty vears of freetrade. The 
result is that even with ugricultural laborers 
the advance in wares has been at least equal 
to the dimiaution in the price of bread. One 
truth, however, is that we have stopped ata 
revenuie tariff, und have not curried the 
principle of freedom to the point of breaking 
down the interference with production coc- 
casioncd by our land system, which putsa 
tax of 200 per cent, for instauce, upon such an 
industry as house building. I will explain 
what Imean by that... If a workinogman in 
London pays four shillings for rent, two 
shillings go toa weaithy landlord (ground 
laudlord we call him there’ in contradis- 
tinction to the house owner), oue shilling goes 
for rates and taxes and one shilling to the 
man that built or ownsthe house. Thus, you 
see, the house builder has to pay over to the 
land owner twice as much as he keens for 
himself; in other words he is taxed 200 per 
cent.” 

“How is the cause of equal rights in land 
progressing in Engiand?? 

“Steadily and rapidly, though quietly. A 
vast deal of attention is being directed to the 
jand question. It is seen that that is the 
question which is at the root of the Irish difti- 
culty, and Englishmen are beginning to 
see that the same question apperiains to Ene- 
land also. The plan introduced by Dillon of 
resisting the uujust rents which the govern- 
ment seek to collect for the Irish landlords, 
by the aid of an army of 80,000 men inain- 
tained at the cxpense of Englishmen, has ex- 
cited very great interest.” 

“How about the liberal party; are they be- 
coming more radical?’ 

“Phe liberal party leaders are now consid- 
ering the advisabilty of adding to their pro- 
grammie these practical reforms which are 
necessary to interest the workingmen, such 
as the taxation of ground rents, which bas 
already been advoecated by Mr. Gladstone 
and John Morley.” 

“Then the people are taking more interes 
in these questions?” 

“Yes. Just now the whole country is in a 
state of agitation. In Scotland the deer 
raids, in Wales the tithe war, in London the 
rightof public mecting, and in Ireland the 
resistance of rack renting, are exciting the 
people to a degree uuknown in modern 
times.”’ 


Harlem Free Traders. 


The Thirteenth congressional district sec- 
tion of the New York free trade club is get- 
ting in good work in Harlem. By holding a 
publica ate every Thursday evening at its 
rooms, ut .61 East 125th street, it has even 
this ev ly in the fight made not a few con- 
verts who will become supporters of Cleve- 
lana and Thurman. Mr. A. J. Steers made 
the address of the evening last Thursday. 


The Ohio Couference. 

Special hotel rates have been secured for 
all delegates and visitors to the Ohio corfer- 
ence to be beld on Sept. 17. Call on W. W. 
Kile, 33. E. Fifth street aad get card, to secure 


| rates. : 


“down to date: 


NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edward B. Haskell, Nickel Plate, Ohio.— 
You do my soul good by your keen, fearless, 
convincing free trade arguments. Keep it up. 

OQ. J. Kallsted, Owatonna, Minn.—About 
three months back I think I was the only free 
trader in this town, and I know I was the 
only single tax man, but to-day the town is 
full of free traders; that is, they prefer free 
trade tothe present high tariff; and quite a 
pumber are interested in the single tax idea. 

J. C. De Forest,.Secretary Land and Labor 
Club, Bradford, Pa.—There is a democratic 
club here of nearly six hundred members, yet 
it is conceded that the single tax men have 
done more to make Cleveland voters than all 
the democrats combined. I tell them I am 
not 4 democrat, but propose to support Cleve- 
land because he is going my way. Our club 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock at 
Hevenor’s hall, corner of Main and Chestaout 
streets. ; 

Charles A. Wagner, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
I take it that the satisfaction you derive from 
the consciousness that you are doing right in 
so relentlessly fightirg all monopoly is but 
little greater than that found in words of 
kindly cheer and commendation and avowals 
of devotion to the cause from those who have 
been brought to see the light and have there- 
by been persuaded to enlist in the fight 
against error and wrong. I have read 
“Progress and Poverty,” “The Land Ques- 
tion,” and THE Stranparp regularly for 
the last ten months, and the result is most 
easily told by saying that Iam heart and soul 
a single tax man; that I belleve a tax on 
land values is the true tax, and the only way 
in which the equal rights of God’s creatures 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
can be recognized. 

Gerald E. Flanagan, Pittsburg, Pa.—The 
reference to trusts which Mr. Blaine made in 
the speech in which he said that he would not 
“venture to declare that trusts are altogether 
advantageous or disadvantageous, but that 
they are largely private affairs with which 
neither President Cleveland nor any other 
private citizen has any particular right to 
interfere,” seems to furnish auotber instunce 
tending to prove that a man's real opinions 
will sometimes break throuch any Gisguise 
with which he may choose to envelop them. 
Mr. Blaine’s real sentiments bave always been 
onthe side of trusts aud monopolies, and in 
an unguarded moment he has inadvertently 
let fall the cloak of philanthropy and love for 
the workingmaa with which he was wont to 
hide them. 

F. P. Morrow, Seattle, Wash. Ter.—I wish 
to add my corroboration to Mr. McCabe's 
statements in his article ““‘Where are those 
acres?’ which appeared in THE STANDARD. 
You do not want to turn your faces westward 
unless you have trusted friends here or 
trusted friends in your pocket book. I have 
traveled over this western country for 
the last four vears looking for land to be 
had for the taking within a reasonable dis- 
tance of humanity, but have been unable to 
run across any; and I have traveled through 
nearly every state aud territory this side of the 
Mississippi; but I have been able oniy to find 
thousands of men on their way from the coast 
to Heleua, Montana, “beating their way,” 
looking for a2 jeb on seme. prospective rail- 


‘roud line; and men from Montana going to 


the coast looking fora job. The same can be 
said along the line of the Southern and Cen- 
tral Pacific roads, also the Atlantic and 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe road. In fact, one bas got to go no further 
than Seattle to find hundreds of men out of 
employment, and hundreds of acres of land, 
yes thousands, that labor is denicd access to. 

There are quite a number of protected 
workmen in this city who have had their faith 
shattered by single-tax-free-trade arguments. 
They have begun to see the world anew. 

L. L. Lente, Memphis, ‘Tenn.—As time passes 
it becomes more and more evident that Henry 
George and the glurious cause he represents 
is slowly but surely gaining the respect of 
the people of the country. From all directions 
—north, south, east and west do we hear the 
man spolien of in the most complimentary 
aud respectful terms, whereas less than a year 
ago the most opprebrious cphithets were none 
to severe tu upply to him. A vear ago, for 
instances, the Memphis Appeal, one of the 
most able and influential papers in the south, 
stigmatized him as a “communist,” a “wild 
theorist,” an “illogical thinker.” In its issue 
of Aug. 24, however, appeered an editorial 
in reply to the Nashville American, which ac- 
cused George with being a cvinmunist. The 
reply ran in this manner: ‘Mr. George re- 
ceived the support of between 60,000 and 
70,000 voters in New York city as a candidate 
for mayor, and is held in deserved esteem by 
the foremost scieutists, publicists and political 
economists of Europe as well as America. 
He cannot, therefore, be labled ‘communist,’ 
and whistled dowa the wind.” 
cause progresses. God bless it. 

Thomas Howie, Vinita, Cherokee Nation.— 
Just now Lam very busy getting up my hay, 
and can hardly find time to read Tue Sranp- 
ARD, unless at nicht. Whenever I bave an 
epportuuity I work for the single tax cause. 
Tsent papers and blank to Colorado yester- 
day for signatures to be forwarded back to 
you from Eagle and Garfield counties. Rest 
assured, Famwith you body and soul. While 
Lam writing Iwill suggest a cartoon, viz, a 
tree, the trunk or bedy to represent Jim 
Blaine, Pig Iron Kelley aud Sam Randall. 
The fruit of the trees should represent repub- 
heanisit and various absurdities connected 
with proiectionisin. In the background there 
should be a custom house, and some lean, old 
fariners and bruken down horses plowing, 
and some starved women and children and a 
few skeletons. Ineed not dweil further on 
the picture or explain what it means, unless 
the following lines are placed underneath it: 

How does Jiva's upas tree 
Spread. poison fur and near; 

Of wll the deadliest trees on earth, 
The deadliest one is here. 


Avout the Internatioua!l Democratic Feder- 
‘ ation. 

WasuHinscton, D. C., Sept. %—Referring to 
the call (printed in Tsim Stanparp of Scp- 
tember $). fox a constitutional colventiun to 
organize the international democratic federa- 
tion, beg, as acting ‘proxy clerk,” to an- 
nounce the following results of the voting 
Heury George pamed as 
proxy, with Louis F¥. Post and Thomas G. 
Shearmau as aliernates; Chas. Fred. Adams, 
proxy, with Paul T. Bowen, alternate. Mr. 
George, however, is not a candidate. The 
others have nut declared themselves. Every 
believer in the principles laid down in the 
cnll is invited to send to me at once his de- 
signation of a proxy (and alternates), and 
every one willing to attend the convention as 
proxy (ii Washington, on the first Monday of 
May, 1889) to ict me have his name, address 
and personal programme beth as to the con- 
stitution of the federation and as to its policy 
aud methods. 


There will be room and occasion for the ,; 


attendance of mauy proxies, and I therefore 
venture to present myself as a candidate for 
the honor and privilege of representing all 
who may approve of my “platform” and see 
fit to empower me to speak and vote for them 
in the sessions of the convention. I shall take 
pleasure in communicating my views as to 
both organization and policy to such intend- 
ing Members as shall request it. 
Cuas. Frep. ADAMS, 


And thus the 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Henry George is allright, and democrats 
are glad to have his co-operation.—(Utica 
Observer. 


The protected manufacturers want to be 
“fostered,” but not James P. Fostered.—[Chi- 
eago Herald. 

The order of the Knights of Labor wil! con- 
tinue to agitate for federal ownership, aud 


are determined to make government teleg- 
raphy one of the burning questions of the 
day.—{Journal of United Labor. 


The tariff tax represents nothing except the 
arbitrary power of a government to take 
money from the pockets of its citizens to go 
into the pockets of the favored classes who 
own manufactories and mines.—[{St. Paul, 
Minn., Globe. 

A protective tariff which allows Mr. Car- 
nezie to muke $1,509,000 a yeur profit, while 
payisg his laborers starvation wages, is 
wrong, and no amount of special pleading by 
the republicans can make it right.—[West St. 
Paul, Mion., Times. 

Labor, like merchandise, always seeks the 
best market. When the time comes that the 
laborer cannot obtain better net results in 
this country than in the old world, then immi- 


gration to this country will almost entirely 


cease.—{Trenton Times (Rep). 


The coal trust has just had another meeting . 


at New York. It was “largely a private 
effair,” but if any one is curious. regarding it 
he cun obtain a Knowledge of the business 
transacted by calling at any of the coal offices 
in his vicinity. —{Chicago Herald. 

It seems that the teachings of Henry George 
are slowly but surely taking root in different 
sections of the country and that the Knights 
of Labor have been reading the theories of 
the most original reformer of his time.— 
(Rockspriugs, Wyo., Independent. 

Although we may not adopt all Henry 
George’s theories, his discussions of the tariff 
question, in favor of free trade, are the most 
lucid and clear exposition of the whole subject 
to be found anywhere. All who wish to be 
instructed and posted on these much discussed 
and little understood questions, should read 
George’s paper THE STANDARD.—[Havre de 
Grace, Md., Repudlican. 

Henry George, both in his paper and on the 
stump, is doing good work for the democratic 
ticket and cause. The republicans assume to 
scoff at the support which he gives Cleveland; 
but aman who can get sixty thousand votes 
for mayor of New York is a good man to 
have on the right side in a political campaign. 
—({Salt Lake Herald. 

The protectionist papers of to-day, finding 
that the ery of free trade has lost its power, 
now howl for restriction of immigration asa 
bait Zor labor votes. The remedy does not lie 
in furtbker restriction, but in freedom. Throw 
open the natural resources of the country to 
labor. Tax land speculation out of existence, 
and ouce again all emigrants will be wel- 
comed.—[Philadelphia Justice. 


To reduce the tariff—thereby reducing the 
prices of goods to all the people—will cause 


areduction, not of wages, nor of interest, : 


but of rent. And only those rents will be re- 


duced which are now, by artificial combina-° 


tions and trusts, fixed at monopoly price to 
manufacturers seeking access to the natural 
raw materials which enter inte those products 
that are protected by the tariff.—[Mascontah, 
Til, Herald. 


The single tax meeting at Cooper union, 
New York, lass week was a decided success, 
and thcusands were unable to gain admit- 
tance owing to the jam. Those politicians 
who have shouted that the George movement 
is dead had better change their lying tacties, 
for it will not work. Every workinginan 
should read the speech of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, delivered at the meeting, which we 
priut in this issue.—{(Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Workman. : 

Weare now sending thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars every year to Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues to aid them in fighting 
vhat we believe to be the good fight ayainst 
the tyrannical land laws of England, and yet 
here in our own state we have the sume laws, 
capable of producing the same resuits as do 
the lawsin Ireland. The only dilFerence be- 
tween the two eases is that here there are 
fewer large estates in the hands of agents; 
but this is a distinction which is fast disap- 
pearing.—[Detroit Journal. 


Should industry be made the special target 
of the tax collector? By all means, let raw 
lands be taxed as high as improved lands, 
Does it not seem to the nan of average intel- 
ligence that it isa shame to heavily tax the 
poor man who works hard in cultivating his 
land and beautifying his surroundings? Say 
to the farmer, whatever your labor or capital 
produces on this land shall be yours, but do 
not impose a fine upon hin because he builds a 
house, a barn, or a barb wire fence around 
his farm.—[Rapid City, Dakota, Republican. 


For the first tame in the history of the 
world, the question above all others which is 
agitating a great nation, and around which 
factional and partisan battle is waged, is 
what policy will be most beneficial to the 
laboring classes: Confideuce and hope in the 
future are encouraged and faith in the ulti- 
mate liberty and emancipation of the human 
race finds strength and Justification. Every 
man Whose heart is with the great, struggling, 
tolling masses must Welcome thisday. Ib is 
the dawn of anew era, Lhe commencement 
ot another stride forward in the march of 
human liberty and buman justice.—{Oneida, 
N. ¥., Post (Protectionist). 

“Thirty-two trunks, twenty bags and four 
baskets contained the pauper labor goods Mr. 
Blaive brought from Europe.” So states Mr. 
Henry Geurge, in the New York Stranparp. 
And when Mr. George makes a statement 
like that, you may accept it as correct. What 


doesitmean! Why, that Afr. Blaine thinks pro- 


tection a “eood enovgh Morgan” for the cam 
paignand for the masses, but for his own use, he 
prefers to ‘buy in the cheapest market, and 
sell——” Well, we do not know that Mr. 
Blaine ever made anything to sell—except his 
speeches. He has been grinding wind for the 
republicans ever since We first heard of him, 
and, good faith, he hast grown either thia 
ur poor at the business!—[Hayes Valley, Cal., 
Advertiser. . 


MISCELLANEOTS. 
Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP fh, 
THE GOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 
Poison, 


Sr et AND ARE MADE BY 
Trade-Mark.—Kegistereean QRCGANIZED LABOR, 


LAND’S 
H°% COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
135 Fourth avenue, 

Bet. 13th and Mtb sts, 
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“DEMOCRATS,” ATTENTIGN! 


It is proposed to organize an “INTERNATIONAL 


DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION,” through which trua 


“Democrats” the world over, without regurd to ng. 


tional lines, may effectively co-operate to promote: the 


reform of government (town, county, state, national. 


and international) in accerdance with the. following 
principles: : 
I. That the one legitimate end of government is ta 


guarantee to every one his just freedom: 1. e., the large. 


est hberty compatible with. justice. ; 
Il. That in order adequately to “‘guarantee to every 


‘oue his just. freedom,” government must, as fully as 


practicable— 


1. Guarantee to ev ry one, by adequate legal sane. 


tions, the following civil rights: 
(a) The right toshare equally with all others in the 


benefit of ali naturally existing materials, iberties‘and. 


opportunities (by personal. use, occupation or controh, 
where such use, occupation or control can be specifically 
had sr enjoyed by all in common; «nd in alk other cases: 
by receiving, or otherwise profiting by, the current rent 
cf allsuch “materials, liberties or. opportunities,’ the 


specific use, occupation or control of which: cana’. 


properly be had or enjoyed by all in cunamon). 
(b). The right to immunity from all aggressions of 


either person crvroperty—whether direct, by violence, 
or indirect, by. fraud, neglect, extoytion, oar breach’ of; 


contract. 

2. Guarantee to every sane and non-criminal adult in 
the community—a really equal purticaapation in the 
governmental function; directly, where their personal 


action is practicable and. expedient; and. indirectly, °° 
and. “representative”: 
agencies, Wherever the personal action of the. citizens 


through really responsible” 


themselves is either impracticacle or inexpedient. 


ff. That the reforms involved in, and which would. 
constitute the democratization cf suciety, may be. most. 


éiliciently, properly, ard conveniently advocated, tested: 


and introduced, by the organization of the International 


Democracy, itself upon.’ democratic ‘principles, and 
therefore under a. constitution substantially similar to 
‘the political one recummended for society. set 


As, in some countries for all, and in all countries for 


some, It might be dangerous. to avow. membership o 


this body, the names of all desiring it will-be kept. 


secret. 

A Constitutional Convention,” representing the 
tire Federation, is culled to meet in Washington, D 
on the first Monday of May, 1889. It is to consist of the: 
500 (or fewer) candidates who shall. have been. named. 


as proxies by more (actual or intending) members ef © : 


the Federation than any ‘other: candidates. not in- 


clued in the number; no member to have: more than: 


one acting proxy (though each may niurme alternates), 


and each proxy to have in the convention not 2% single. 
vote only, but precisely as many votes as he has prin- - 


cipals to represent. | ‘ 7 
Every true democrat desiring to. be represented. is 
invited tosend his or her désignation of a proxy (and 


alternates}, and every candidate for appointment as: 


proxy, his name, address and personal policy (for publi- 


cation, or private communication to. inquivers, as hao | 


may choose) The results of the voting will be an- 

nounced from time to time, the polls, cloving on the ist 

of February, 1589. ; 
Address, Without delay, IDF, 

Box 15, Station D, 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ Band F4 shoes. We BOWERY, 
near Prince street. 


A, 2: STEERS: 
GENERAL BROKER, — 


$9 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LOANS ARRANGED ON 
Real Estate. .On ‘Endowment, Tontine and Life In- 
surance Policies in Regular Companies; Ou Undivided. 
Interests in Estates, and on Stuple Lines of Merchane 
dise on Stourage. 


PROMPT ATTENTION. LOWEST RATES. 


cae GooD NEWS 
euaTO LADIES. 
s Greatest olfer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our ce'«brated 
Peua, Coffeea snd Bakin 
Powder, and securea beautifnu 
: Gold Band or Moss Rese China 
. i Tea Set, Dinner S t, Gald Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Wenster’s Dictionary, For particulars address 
THE CHEST AM ERICAN TEA CO., { 
P.O. Box 233. = 
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31 and 33 Vesey Sz., New Yor’ 


Penasylrania Agricuiteral Werks, York, Pa. 
Farqahar’s Standard Engizes and Saw Piills. 

Send for Cataloguc. Portable, Sta 

tionary, Traction nad Automatic Ea. 

ginet aspeciaity. Wasraniedt eqaalor 

superior 


a 


eee ha a 

of z mi ae ate “eS ae 
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MN eget Ne ee aes 
Address A. B. FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pa. 


CROWE, TAILOR, 11 ANN STREET 
(Third Floors, New York. General Repairing, Ale 
Communication 


tering, Cleaning and Seouring Done, 
by Postal Card promptly attended to. 
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A complete Printing Oftce,-Linen 
Marker.-Card Printer, Amusing and [ne 
na B rei evie a aA lbleabets ome Des taucl= 
Witle Ink, Pads &c. Postpai 
A AGENTS WANTED (17 0 OCTSe 
] aew specialties. CIRC CLARS FREE 
BUSINESS OUTFIT 10° 
COMMERCIAL OUTFIT S132 


5 teenicientees Ingersoll & Bro,,45 Fulton St.N.Ys 


MET HEBEST WAY SS 
ers ‘To geta First-Class es 
woul Watch is in our Ca- 
paegopemstive Ciubs. BSS ¢ 
Fach ry cat. nig 2 Wyre 
ies Pine Watones pie 
"Slat the Lowest Cash iS 


ae Prices, ONLY SA 
a 31.00 AWEEX. GS 


Gold Watch ever made are sell- 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. iy 
This is the Best, Cheapest. Mostitixg 
Convenient, and enly co-operative tres 
System of selling watches. The um 
watches are American Lever Stem} 
Winders, containing every essen-Wigd 
tial to accuracy and durability, and Pict: 
have inaddition, numerous otherim-isae4 
rovernents found in no ocherwarch. pe) ; 
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They are absolutely the only Dust Reet 


and Damp-proof Movements wit Ee 


mht 
ai 
' 


in the World, and are jeweled with 
enuine Rubies. The Patent Stem; 
Vind and Setis the strongest and 
simplest made. They are fullyiie 
equa! for appearance, accuracy|S 
durability and service to any $75)g 
Watch. Our co-operative “Clubiie® 
System brings them within thei! 
reich of every one. 


ili The Keystone Watch Club Col 

24 904 Vcinut St. PHILADELPHIA, PALL. 
(Ou2, ,, AGENTS aa 
14-Karat Goll) = WANTED. tee} 
Filled CHAIN aS: 


ds guaranteed tovwear 
20 Years. end is 33454 
l4a-Karat solid uold| 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Bearders end Sharks. 
Awgaxy, N. Y.—In your last issue, Aug. 3, 
answering “Theta,” you say: “When the tax 
falls om the value of the land he (the owner) 


® can not increase bis prices,” which I think is 


somewbat erroncous!y stated, viz: If the fair 
rental vaiue of the land under the boarding 
house was, as “Theta” says, $500, as against 
otber land which could be got for a song, it is 
because tne former land is better located than 
the latter; and as the boarders are sharing in 
the benefit of the location, why should they 
not contribute to the tax? Don’t you believe 
they will have to? 

2) I would like to know what will prevent 
@ land shark from fencing in plenty of land 
where it has littie or no value, as in an un- 
settied place; and as one bidder will pot count 
asa market valuc, and consequently the tax 
will not be ruised, he, the shark, will demand 


ie Suis prices from the first comer? 


M. W. Norwa.x. 

(i) If the rental value of the land under 
a@ boarding house were $500 whiie other 
land could be boucht for a song, it would 
be on account of the advantage of location, 
and for that advantage the boarders would 
have to pay and ought to pay. But the 
owner could not charge them any more 
than the value of that advantage if he 
were taxed according to its value. In 
other words, the boarders would pay the 
value of the advantage to the owner, and 
whether their payments enriched the 
owner or the community would depend 
entirely upon whether or not the com- 
munity taxed the owner for his advantage 
as he taxed the boarders for theirs. 

(2) Nothing would prevent him from 
slaue in valueless land and keeping it 
idle. I he did there would be that much 
less valueless land in that avightorbood, 
which would make land there take on 2 
value sooner than it otherwise would. 
Meantime, if he w antes to sell or rent, no- 
body would buy or lease because other 
land as good could be had for cothing; but 
scshen other land as good could not be had 
for nothing he wouid be able to sell or 
rent, and then the tax would fall upon him, 
beeause his land would have value. The 
first comer of wium the sharp should de- 
wand 2 price would simply go upon other 
land. He would be able to get it without 
paying anything, for if it had a value 
the sbark’s would have a value also. 
Such speculation wouldn't pay, and though 
everybody would be free to piay land 
shark in that way nobody would want to 
repeat the performance. 


Ao Oversighe. 


EReurmcron, Vt.—Whoever answered the 
letier on page 5 of the issue of TaE StanparpD 
oi Aug. 25, beaded “Can We Force Enghsa 
Workmen to Earn More? and signed “T. W. 
Greene,” needs a little deeper study of polit- 
jeuzl economy Uban be seems to have given to 
it. 

He says: “If Englund could produce every- 
thing cheaper tha» we could and shouid pro- 
duce everything cheaper than we, the effect 
would be just what prutectionists seek to ac- 


eomplish, Viz: a ccmplete cessation of com- 


mercial intercourse between us and the rest 
ofthe world.” It would be no such thinc. 
Foreign commerce would proceed as much 
as before. We should export those commod- 
ities in Lhe production whereof we had a rela- 
Live ndvantage over the production of others 
und should import those in which England’s 
Yreiulive udVanlage Was greatcst. 

Tae perception of this truth made an abso- 
Tute free trader of me long before 1 was en- 
lightened by “‘Progressand Poverty.” Its non- 
recognition is a dangerous error which may 
jJeud to any amount of backsiiding. 

. MostaGve R. Leversoy. 


You did not read the whole of the 
answer you criticise, or vou would have 
seen that the criticism was anticipated in 
the answer itself, in these words: “Of 
course such a condition of things [the con- 
dition supposed in the statement you 
criticise] is impossible. Both countries 

would learn that England can produce 


_ some things to better ‘advantag ge than we 


can, and that we can produce other things 
to better advantage than she can; and an 
exchange of these things would take place 
which would be beneficial to both coun- 
Lotss F. Post. 


The Drawback Law. 
PovucuKeEepsiz, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Can vou 


enlighten me on the law relating to draw- 


backs! Mr. McKinley is reported to have 
Said, in 2 speech delivered in Georgia re- 
cently, that “sections 3,019, 3,020, 3,021 and 


3,022 of the United States statutes provide for 


the remissiou of duties on all foreicn mate- 
rials used in manufacturing for the export 
trade. The law is positive that all articles 
mupnufactured for export from imported ma- 
terials, upon which duties have been paid, 
snall, when exported, be entitled toa draw- 
bck of rinety per cent of the duties paid on 
such raw material.” If there is such a law, 
what has prevented our manufacturers from 


availing themselves of it to increase our ex- 


port trade? An answer to this would greatly 
oblize me. E. B. 


G. W. Sheldon & Co., a large shipping 
house of this city, in their “Pocket Tariff’ 

suy: “When articles made wholly of im- 
ported materials (ulso some partially made 
of imported materials) are exported from 
the United States. a refund of duties, less 
ten per cent, is allowed, under such regu- 
lations as the secretary of the treasury 
may prescribe. The articles of chief in- 
terest to western importers and exporters 
are: 1, Tin cans, made of imported tin 
pilates and solder, eens filled with 
Meats, fruits, etc. 2. Flour sacks, made 
of imported burlaps, " exported filled with 
flour. 3. Imported salt used in curing 
meats for export. 

“We have perfected arrangements for 


the collection of drawback at the minimum | 


of expense. That minimum is attained 
when the volume of business is largest in 
a single channel, for the reason that most 
of the customs fees are arbitrary, and 
therefore as much on small as on large 
shipments. . . . We are devoting 
auch time to it, and we have accumulated 
all the official information attainable on 
the subject.” 

Of course, almost without exception, 
articles made here have more or less 
American material in them, 
be an impossibility to prove how much or 
how little foreign material they contained; 
hence, as this business firm says, salt, 
sacks and tin cans, are the principal 
ufticles, as far as the whole western part 
of the country is ee on which a 
drawback is worth collecti It is doubt- 
ful whether the east is any more interested. 


_ Further, small exporters are handicapped 


and it would. 
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by the trouble and expense of collecting 
drawbacks, and the only concerns who 
take advantage of the law are the very 
largest houses or companies, such as the 
Standard oil people, who collect a draw- 
back on tin cans. Messrs. Gordon & Dil- 


worth, leading manufacturers of canned. 


goods, preserves, etc., say that they find it 
more trouble than it is worth to collect the 
drawback on the cans they export. The 
fact that the item of money paid out in 
drawbacks does not make much showing 
in the reports of the national finances is a 
proof that the drawback law is a nullity 
as far as the mass of the manufacturers 
are concerned. W. B.S. 


A Bev’s Hepe. 


I wish all of the children could know, as 
one little boy seems to, how th. rough old 
world, so hard for many, is rolling out of 
darkness into light. It is a childish trust 
he places in Henry George, but not alto- 
gether misplaced, it seems to me. 

How he jumped up and down shouting 
“goody! goody! goody!” when he caught 
the idea that Georgeism, which he had 
vainly wisked to understand, meant that 
those who work should get the results of 
their labor, and that not the idle but the 
industrious are to be the rich people of the 
future. 

He leaves the working out of the idea 
to his elders while he hob-nobs with other 
little boys in colored sand sales, turning 
pole tricks, hazel nutting and other vaca- 
tion exploits, not often forgetting the in- 
evitable «‘chores;” but I catch a glimpse 
now and then of his great vague hope in 
the single tax doctrine. 

One morning he was going on a long 
exploring expedition with an older bor, 
who wanted him as a guide. He could 
hardiy wait for me to put up bis lunch, 
and thought it hard that I should take 
such a time to send him to the grocery on 
an errand. I was surprised at his long 
abseace while the lunch basket stood 
waiting for hisreturn. At length he came 
bounding in with beaming face, exclaim- 
ing: 

“I have found a George man! 
found a George man!” 

He had been standing in the street 
where a sewer was being laid, listening to 
the ‘‘boss of the brick!ayers” as he talked 
with one of cvr neighbors. 

“IT know he is a George man,” he said, 
“because he said the land ought to be 
taxed according to its value,” and he kept 
talking about ‘land values.” 

A day or two later he said: “NowI 
know he is a George man, for I have 
heard him say. ‘I am a Henry George 
man;’ and he knows lam a Gecrge man, 
too,” the little fellow said, laughing, ‘for 
he looks at me and sometimes he smiles at 
me.” I shoujd think the men would smile 
to see a “bare footed boy,’ under ten, 
listening eagerly to that which is strange 
doctrine to so niany. 

The little boy thinks that the boss had 
other interested listeners, judging from an 
occasional ‘that’s so!’ He wanted me 
to so down the street and be introduced 
to the George man, but I was hardly pre- 
pared for sucha step. Isaid I would let 
him carry a STANDARD to the man and say 
his mother sent it for him to give away. 
But beforeI had got around to do it the 
company of workmen moved on to another 
street. 

The boy asked me yesterday, “Do you 
suppose Mr. Cleveland reads THE STAND- 
ARD?” I said I was afraid not, but he 
ought to. “I wish,” he said earnestly, 
“that Mr. George would send him some 
STANDARDS.” A MorTHER. 


T have 


What a Ceal Mine Contains. 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

Dees any one except a practical chemist 
ever stop to thiuk of aii the substances which 
we get from pit coal and the almust iucon- 
ceivable variety of their uses? Everybody is 
familiar with those of them that are in daily 
use, such as gas, illuminating oils, coke and 
paratine, but of the greater part few persons 
know even the names, science advances so 
rapidiy and its nomenclature is so extensive 
and so abstruse. Nearly all the other pro- 
ducts derived from soft coal have been dis- 
covered and applied in the interests of science 
or of fraud within the last twenty-five years. 
The first thought in regard to coal is that it is 
made to give “heat or Warmth: the next that 
one of its] priucipal uses is to illuminate. But 
there are obtained from it the means of pro- 
ducing: over four hundred colors, or shades of 
color, : among the chief of which are saffron, 
violet blue and indigo. 

There are also obtained a great variety of 
perfumes—cianamon, bitter ‘almonds, queen 
of the meadows, clove, wintergreen, anise, 
camphor, thymol (a new French odor), vanil- 
ine and heliotropine. Some of these are used 
for flavoring. To medicine coal has given 
hypuone, salievlic acid, naphthol, phenol and 
antipyrine. Benzine ‘and naphthaline are 

owerful insecticides. There have been found 
in it ammoniacal salts useful as fertilizers, 
tannin, saccharine (a substitute for sugar), 
the flavor of currants, raspberry and pepper, 
pyrogallic acid and hydroquinone used in 

hotography, and various substances famil- 
iar orunfamiliar, such as tar, rosin, asphaltum, 
lubricating oils, varnish and the bitter taste 
of beer. By means of some of these we can 
we can have wine without the juice of the 
grape, beer without malt, preserves without 
either fruit or sugar, perfumes without 
flowers, and coloring matters without the 
vegetable or animal substances from which 
they have been hitherto chiefly derived. 


SPECIAL MEETING 


Under the Auspices ef the 


SINGLE TAX CLEVELAND CAMPAIGN CON- 
‘ MITTEE : 


at 


- COOPER UNION 
| funky EVENING, SEPT. 21, 


at which 


HENRY GEORGE, 


after a@ brief address on 
THE TARIFF QUESTION, 
will 


‘ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS 


‘bearing op the issue put to bim from the audience. 


HESRY GEORGE’S WORKS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


Ap Ineuiry Inte the Cause ef Industrial 
Depression and ef Increase ef Want Wik 
Increase et Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2 pages. 
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CONTENTS: 


Sitroductory.-THE PROBLEM. 
Book L—WAGES AND CAPITAL 
Chap. 1. The current doctrine—its insufficieney. 
2 The meaning of the terms. 
& Wages not drawn from capital, but produced 
by the labor. 
@ The maintenance of laborers not drawn from 
capital 
&. The rea! functions of capital. 


Book II.—POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE, 
Chap. 1. The Malthusian theory—its genesis and sup- 
port. 
2. Inferences from fact. 
ry Inferences from analogy. 
4. Disproof of the Maltuusiar theory. 


Pook III.—THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION. 
Chap. 1. The inquiry narrowed to the laws of distridu- 
tion—necessary relation u? these laws. 
2 Reni and the law of rent. 
3% Interest and the cause of interest. 
4@ Of spurious capital and of profits often mis- 
taken for interest. 
& The law of interest. 
6 Wages and the law of wages. 
% Correlation and co-ordination of these Inws, 
8 The statics of the problem thus explained.t 


Book IV.—EFFECT OF MATERIAL PROGKESS UPON 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Chap. 1. The dynamics of the problem yet to seek. 
2 Effect of increase of pcpulation upon the dis- 
tribution of weaith. 
& Effect of improvements inthe arts upon the 
distribution of wealth. 
4 Effect of the expectation raised by mater 
progress. 
Book V.—THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Chap. 1. The primary cause of recurring paroxysms of 
lgpus: trial depression. 
2 The persistence of poverty amid advancing 
wealth. 


Book VI.-THE REMEDY. 


Chap. 1. Insufficiency of remedies currently advocated. 
2 The true remedy 


Book VII.—JUSTICE OF THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Injustice of private property in innd. 
2. Exsiavement of laborers the ultimate result 
of private property in land. 
3 Claim of land owners to compensation. 
4. Property in land historically considered. 
5. Property in land in the Cnited States. 


K VIIL—APPLICATION OF THE REMEDY, 
eae. L Private property in land inconsistent with the 

best use of land. 

2 How equal rights to the land may be asserted 
and secured. 

& The proposition tried by the canons of taxa 
tion. 

4. Indorsements and objections. 


Book IX.—EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY. 


Chap. 1. Of the effect upon the production of wealth. 
2 Of the effect upon distribution and thence 
upon production. 
3% Of the effect upon indi iduais and classes. 
4 Of tie changes thuit would be wrought uo 
social] org tnization and sociz] life. 


Book X.—THE LaW OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 


. Chap. 1. Thecurrent theory of human progress—its im 


sufficiency. 

3 Differences in civilization—to what due. 

& The law of human progress. 

@ How modern civilization may decline. 

5. The central truth. 
Coaclusion.—THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDU: LIFE, 

The new Land and labor library paper edition of 

“Progress and Poverty” is now ready, price thirty-five 
cents. This is printed on better paper, in larger type, 
is better bound and a considerably larger book than tke 
previous twenty cent edition. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
32 pages. 


CONTENTS: 


2 The increasing Importance of social questions 
2 Political dangers. 

S. Coming increase of social pressure, 
4 Two onposing tendencies. 

5. The march of concentration. 

6 The wrong in existing social conditions, - 
@. Is it the best of all possible worlds? 
8 That weall might be rich. : 
9. First principles. 
10. The rights of man, 
ll. Dumping garbas 
12. Over-production. 
13. Unemployed labor. 
V4. Tue effects of machinery. - 
15. Slavery and siavery. = 

16. Public debts and indirect taxrati 
1%. The functions of gov ernment.: 
18. What we must do. 
19. The great reform. 
@. The American farmer, 
21. City and country. 
22. Cunciusion. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Exemination of the Tariff Qucstion with 
Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. . 


CONTENTS »® 


Intro¢uctory. 
Clearing ground, 
Gf methed. wettes 
Protection as 4 universa need. 
The protective unit. oe 
Trade. 
Production and producers, : 
Tiritfs for revenuc. 
Tariffs for protection. 
The encouragement of industry. 
The home market and home trade. 
Exports and imports. , 
Confusions arising from the use of money. 
Do high wages necessitate protection 
Of advantzves and disadvantages as rem 
sons for protection. 
The Development of manufactures, 
Protection and producers. 
Effect of protection on American industry. 
Protection and wages. 
The aboiition of protection. 
XXL Lnadequacy of the free trade argument. 

The Real Weakness of Free Trade. 

XXIIL Tie Weal Strength of Protection 

XAIV. The Paradox. 

XXV. The Rubber that Takes All that ts Let 
XXXVI. True Free Trade. 
XXVUL The Lion in ihe Way. 
XXVUI. Free Trade and Socialism 
AXIX. Practical Politics. 
XXX. Couclusion. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, and How Alone It Can 
Be Scttied. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
&7 pages. 


ee re ge ene ree 


PROPERTY, IN LAND. 


A Passace-nteArms Between the Duke of 
Argyfl aud Heury George. 


W@ pages. 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Pregress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOVW. 
; 430 pages. 


PRICE LIST. 


arogrce and Poverty, paper... ...c.s..cccccesesessB 35 


“ ClOGK .icticcieecdeccicscececsecs, 1:00 
“ “ half calf or half moroceo.... 2.5) 


Social Problems, paper ................0002- adscovscee. 200 


“ “ 
“ “ half calf or half morocco. ..... 0... 250 


Protection or Free Trade? paper ..... Z 


os “ 
“ i balf call or half murocco 3 00 
Property in Land, paper.............. ee 
The Land Question, Paper.......csscscocscacccecsssee 10 
Progress and Poverty, German, paper .............. 35 


For sale by al! booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editioas of these books umported on 


ler. 
HENEY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOLDEN WEST. 


SONOMA COUNTY AND RUSSIAN RIVER 
VALLEY ILLUSTRATED. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


As 3 Work of art nothing so costly, so faithful and so 
profuse in tlustrations has ever been done for any 
county in California. Of the eixhty-four pages of read- 
ing matter, historical, topographical, statistical and 
descriptive, it is sufficient to say it ik the work of one 
of the best ‘known and aolest writer: in the state, and 
one Who, from a journalistic experience of nearly a 
quarter of a century, bas the histury of the coast 
almost at his fingers’ ends. Altogether the work is one 
deserving of the highest praise.—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, June 3 


A large number of pamphlets describing and pictori- 
ally illustrating the beauties of different counties of 
the state have been issued from time to time. The 
latest, compietest and ablest which has been issued for 
some time past is that which deseribes Sonoma 
county’s fertue soil, energetic people aad beauteous 
scenery. The pamphlet, or More _properiv speaking, 
the volume, is a perfect encyclopedia in its particular 
line, treating the county geographically, geologically 
aud historically. The illustrations of the scenes in the 
Senoma valley are very fuithful and have been pre- 
pared with great care und attention to detail, Differ- 
ent. sections vor the valley have been selected, and their 
suitabitity for the pro ‘uction of all classes of fruit is 
carefully pointed out.—San Franciscev Chronicle, June 19, 


Bell & Heymans have issued another of their maz- 
nilicently illustrated descriptions of a central Califor- 
nia cuunty. Their work on Marin was ucknuowledged 
by the daily press to be the finest of the kind ever pub- 
lished in California. Yet in their “Sonoma County and 
Russian River Valley Illustrated” they have outdone 
themselves and published a work that Would do credit 
toany author or publishing house in the United States. 
The views, tinted and chromo, and plain lithographs 
and Vignettes, over seventy in number, are worth five 
times ‘the money. ‘She historical, statistical and de- 
seriptive portion of the wurk is full, cocrect, and com- 
pleie, and when the reader lays it down after perusal 
and examining the views, even though he never was in 
California, he “Will be better ac quainted with the topog- 
rapby, products and condition of the county and its 
many towns than many people who have lived in 
Sonoma for vears. It is a model book, for it gives in a 
cobelse und complete form the very ‘information that 
un intellizent home seeker, whoisa ‘stranger to Califor- 
nia, could wish to have.—San Francisco Herald of 
Trade, June 21. 


————— 


BELL & HEYMANS, 
434 California street, San Francisco. 
Price, 0 cents; or by mail, 60 cents, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


The following Tracts on the Tariff Question are pub- 
lished tn the Land and Labor Library: 


No. 5%. “Protection as a Universal Need.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. 


No. 60. “The Tariff Question.” 
pages. 

No. 63. Several Protection and British Free 
Trade.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 69, “Protection and Wages.” Henry George, 8 
pages. 

No. 70. “The Common Sense of the Tariff Question.” 
Thomas G. Shearman. 8 puges. 


No. 72. “Protection the Friend of Labor?” Thomas 
G. Shearman. 6 pages. 


No. 75. “A Short Tariff History.” Thomas G. Shear- 
Man. 2 pases. 

No. 76. “Plain Talk to Protectionists.” Thomas G. 
Shearman. 4 pages. 


No.7?. “An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff 
Question.” Henry George. 4 puges. 


A set of these Tracts will be sent to any address for 
ten cents. 


For sale by 


Henry George, 4 


Prices in quantities free by mail. a woeaee tracts— 
5U copies, 10 cenis; 100 copies, 15 cents; 1,W0 copies, $1; 
5,009 copies, £4.25, 

Four-page tructs—25 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 5 
cents, 1,00 copies, $2; 5.00 copies, $8 SU. 

Eight-page tracts—25 copies, 20 cents; 100 copies, 50 
cents; 1 ity copies, $4; 5,000 copies, 817. 


Address PUBLISHER STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? by Henry George; 
paper, 35 cents. 

THE EXISTING TARIFF, fully indexed so that the 
rate on each article can readily be found, 25 cents. 


LEADING SPEECHES ON THE MILLS BILL, contain- 
ing the speeches of Mills of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 
“nessee, Wilson of West Virginia, Scott of Pennsvl- 
Vania, Cox of New York and Carlisle of Kentucky 
on the democratic side, and Keed of Mains, Mc- 
Kinley of Olio, Burrows of Michizan, Butterworth 
of Ohio and Kelley of Pennsylvania on the repub 
- ican side: &) cents. 


Ss ‘Sent, postuge paid, on receipt of price, or 


THE TERE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PUBLISHER STANDARD 
12 Union Square, New York. 


WN A SINGLE TAX PAPER. MUCH 
‘effective Work inand afterthe campaign can be 


‘done by the publication of 2 lecal puper. We can 
furnish: 503 Mheolumn papers, containing much free 
eiraee single tax matter, for $2.50 per issue. 


These 
Will be headed and dated at any Village or city. At 
slitue extra expense items of local interest, making 
points against local oppenents, will be inser ted. 


. The publisher Will have complete control oyer his own 


Paper; he can insert in it anv reading matter or adver- 
lisements he pleases, collecting his own pay for sub- 
scriptions, sales and advertising. All we have to do 
With the pian isto furnish the work from a central 
vtice and divide the expense amoung the publishers. 
These papers can be entered at jocal post offices as 
second ciass Matter, and can then be mailed at a cost 
of four cents per Ou copies for postage. This isa very 
important item fur clubs and groups to consider. 
Samples free. Write for fuller informatior to 


TAX REFOKM COMPANY, 
o2 Coacord street, Bracklyn, N.Y. 


_ HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described from things 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Also THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by 
him in the spiritual world in 1757; The Doc- 
trine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 
Jerusale em and its Heavenly Docirine, in all, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. Dis 
count to the trade. Address, American Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publishing Society, 20 
Cooper Union, New York City. 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 
The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
-eforms which are necessary to mase the English peo 
plea free ple. [tasks “compensation” pot for those 
rie have benelited by unjust legislation, but tor those 
who have suitors d thereby. 
For one dollar the Democrat ts supplied for 18 months 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E.G 


THE PEQPLE’S REAL ESTATE TONTINE. 


Chas. Fred. Adams, Secretary, Washington, 
dD. C., 


gkeceives “Tontine’ subscriptions from 81 up and 


“groups them into “Year Funds,” according to the ages 


of the subscribers, so that the subscriptions of all born 
in the same vear constitute the year fund of thet year. 
The income of exch year fund is annually divided on 
the lst of May among the living subscribers to such 
fund, in proportion to amounts subscribed, so long as 
any of them live. 

All the subscribers to each one year fund having been 
bornin the same year, start With an equal “chance of 
life,” but as titne passes then number, of course, 
grows smailer und smaller, as one after another of 
them dies, until finally all born in that vear are dead. 
And since only the living subscribers share in the an- 
nual division of the income of the fund, as the number 
is gradually reduced each survivor's shure of the total 
income grows larger and larger, improving us be grows 
older. 

After the deathof the last surviving subscriber to 
any fund, the principal of such fund becomes 2 part of 
the “endowment” of the society, the income of which 
isevery vear divided equally among all living Tontine 
subscribers of whatever year. 

Since the ist of May the number of subscribers have 
increased 

FIFTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

Leok into it. 

See whether you can’t afford toinvest at least $1 to 
secure an improving life income for your wife, child, or 
friend, if not yourself, which may amount to thousand 
tefore death. 

Pr a CI aN ae ee 
N RS. AGATHA MUNIER ATHINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
vocal sight reading at her residence. 223 E. oid street, 
New York. 
SINGLE TAX CLUB MEETINGS. 


FINO THE SINGLE TAX MEN OF WEST 

VIRGINIA: Will the single tax men ut West Vir- 
gina please send their addresses to me at this point. 
Seud the names of ullthe George men you know of in 
your neighborhood and be partic cular to give post office 
add ress. A state orgunization is pr oposed and any suge 
gestious or information will be carefully ccasidered. 
W. I. BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Wood county, West 

irginia. 


HE ST. LOUIS SINGL<« TAX LEAGUE 

meets every Sunday evening at 7:3) p. m.,at Ninth 

street and Franklin avenue, 
3925. Lucky street. 


Secretary, B. = Bloont, |. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Denn Piatt. 3 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, published monthly, is de- 
voted to politics, fiction, poetry, general hterature, 
science and art. 

in politics the new magazine will give an independ- 
ent support to the democratic party and to the. present 
adminstrition. It will advocate the exiinguishment 
of the surplus by a reform of the present iniquitous 2nd 
burdensome tariff in the direction of free trade, or ofa 
tariff for revenue only. 

The department of fivtion will be exceptionally full. 
Instead of a serial story, dragging its leugth through 
several mou.hs, and exhausting the patience of tne 
reader, a complete novel will be published in each bum- 
ber; and each issue Will also contain one or more short 
stories complete. 

Colonel Donn Piatt is assisted by a staff of sub-editors, 
and also by a large number of zble contributors, among 
whom are 
David A. Welles, Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
Hon. Frank H. Hurd, Sarah B. M. Piatt, 

Prof. W. G. Sumber, Edgar Fawcett, 

J.S. Moore (Parsee Merchant), Joel Benton, 

Hon. Jolin G. Carlisle, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Heury Watterson, Rev. George Lorimer, 
Henry George, E. Heron-Allen, 

Julian Hawthorne, Coates-Kinney, 

Edgar Saltus. James Witecomb Riley, 
Jobin James Piatt, Soule Smita (“Faleun’ "), 
Thos. G. Shearman, Gertrude Gurrison. 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY is @ first class medium for 
advertising, as the banat guarantee a bona-tide cir- 
culation of at least 7,QQ) copies per month. 


Price, $2.0 a year, or 3 cents per number. 


TARIFF BOOKS. 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE FREE 
LIST, 


As contained in act of March 3, 1883, also the Hawallan 

Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 

ani Uleomarzarine acts, Indexed. l2mo. Paper covers, 
cents. 

Amost useful book. In a moment you can find the 
€Xact taX on auy article imported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the free list. 
Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great 
tariff question now so freely discussed. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE AS A JURY. 


STEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
o Representatives in the sreat debate, April li—May 
lésc. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


Carefully revised and published by authority. Com- 
piled by William G. Terrell. Large Izmv. cloth, $1; 
puper, De ents. 

tke following is a list of the names of the honorable 
gSeatlemen whose spec cies are printed in the work: 

Hon. Mr. Mills of Texas. 

Hon. Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Mr. Seutt of Perusy Iv ania. 

Hon. Mr. Wiison of West Virginias 

Hon. Mr. Mehiniey of Ohio. 

Hon. Mr. Mc». illin of Tennessee, 

Hon. Mr. Butterworth of Ohio. 

Hou. Mr. Cox of New Yoris. 

Hon. Mr. Burruws of Micuigane 

Hon. Mr. Keed cf Muine. 

Hon. Mr. Carlisle of Kentucky. 

Special editions of not less than 2,000 copies 5 for. cam- 
paign purposes made at greatly reduced prices... If re- 
quired, all the republican speeches cun be. bad ina 
seperate volume, or all the dcmucratic ones likewsse.: 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: WHAT IT 
DOES FOR ts. 
BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 


Fourth edition, with revisions and additions, 1?moa 
Cloth, SLv0. 


THE PRESS TNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the protective 
system upon the counter ve Perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the voonk isi s exuct alignment witb the 
messuge of President Cleveian.s. But for the fact that 
the Gexeral’s work Was Inu print before the message 
Was made pubiic, it misht be suppused be had written 
it to aefena the president’s posiiiun on the tariff. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years in Con- 
gress” is tuken up, bis ussertions upun the tariff are 
analyzed, criticised and made to turnish. their own 
refutation. 

The arrangement of the subject is inamost conve- 
Nient furm, anu renders What is usually considered a 
Most abtrure subject eusy of compr: ehension.. [t would 
serve as atari! primer for the learner us wellas 4% text 
book for the learned. 

For sale every where, or may be had of the publishers 
on receipt of price, free of postage, 


A Grest Literary Hit. 
OLD MAN GILBERT. 
By Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 


Paper cove 3 
Originally published in Belford’s Magazine. 


WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. - 


A Romance by Frank Lin. 


12mo., Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 cents, <" 
A book, Which although undoubtedly unconventional, 
yet is in ne wise dependent upon that quality for its 
success, Itsinterest lies in its. absorbing’ plot, in its 
strony dramutie treatment, and in the bold: yet logical 
han: Hing of one of the most difficult and least used : Sub- 
jects in ‘literature. . 


WHY WAS IT? 
A Novel. By Lewis Benjamin. 


12 mo., Clotb, $1.59. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 


This book tells the story of the loving devotion ofa 
gif.ed woman whorives up her hfe to the task of sav- 
ing @ man, equauy gifted, trom threateued ruia. 

‘he scenes are laid in Washing: on. California and the 


new West. Theincidents at the Capitulare true to | 


life, and deepiy interesting. The descriptions, es- 
pecially the War scenes and scenes ID the West, are 
Very clear and graphic, and in parts. very beautiful. 
Each dramatic climax is Well brought about, and. the 
tone and sentiment is pure throughout: Whoever 
reads the first chapters of this book wiii. read it to the 
end, and the publishers believe. that it will ibe 6 
welcomed by a very large class of readers, 


MARIE, A SEASIDE EPISODE. 


By J. P. Ritter, Jr. With Tllastrations by 
Coultaus. 


Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

In this poem the author tells an interesting love 
story in an exceeiding!y brigat, clever and amusing 
fashion that reminds one a goud deal of Byron’s 
“Beppo.” Incidentilly, he satirizes soc jety in a light 
vein of humor, and in @ style that is graceful and 
epigrammitic. The volume coatuins over. forty iltus- 
trations, and is an udmirable specimen of the’ bool 
maker’s art. 


THE PRINCESS DAPHNE. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


In paper cowers, illustrated by a remarkable and unique 
drawing by E. Hamiiton Beli, 50 cents. 


The heroine of this thrilling story is a creole de- 
scended frum two of the original ‘settlers’ of New 
Crieans. The story deals with phases of Bokemian 
litem New York and London; with love, mesmerism, 
death, truusmigration ana reincarnation; it is toldin 
an undisguised realistic fashion that reminds one of 
Daudet’s ““Sapho; ;? and it has a most startling denoue- 
meut. 


EDEN. 


By Edgar Saltus, ; 
Autbor of “The Truth About Tristem Varick,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 5d cents. | 


In this novel Mr. Saltus describes an episode ina 
honeymoon. The plot is dramatic, the action nervous, 
und the scene Fifth avenue. As a picture of contem- 
puraneous life it will be condemned by ev ery lover of 
the commonpiace. 


~ EROS. 


A Novel by Laura Daintrey, 


Author of “Miss Varian of New York,” “Caprice,” ete.; 
elec. 


12mo., cloth, $1; paper cover, 50 cents. 
Strong, interesting and a seller. 
Order at once to secure 4 supply from frst edition. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago, New York and Sau Fr 


‘man. 2 pages. 
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SP PRP felt PLP SNL By al Ra IO fA Hy, 


rpse LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in com 
cise, vigorous language easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire ita 
help on the movement for social reform. Those wha 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unzble personally to attend to their dig 
tribztion, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them. where they are needed and, 
will be read. 

The following have already appeared: 
No, 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. < page. 


No. 2. “Lana and Taxation.” <A conversation betweer, 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. & ‘The Right tothe Useof the Earth.” By Hem 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “4A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” 2. sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost af 
Newark. N.J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 23 
pages. 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louls F. Post, . 


‘4 pages. 


No. 7 “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising 
Rev enue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. &. “Wnemployed Labor.” By Henry George, ¢@ 
pages, 

No. 9. “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

No.10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeiand. 6 pages. 

No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
2 puges. 

No. 12 “The American Farmer.” By Heary 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 13. “Sailors” Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm,* 
By W.T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
Field.” By W.T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 

No. 15 “Only a Dream.” By Abner ¢. Thomas. @ 
pages. 

No.16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’s 
address at the first meeting. §& pages. 

No. it. “The. Cross of the New Crusade.” A poem, 
By David Roriy. 2 pages. 

No. 18. “It is the Law of Christ.” By Rev. S. gq 
Spencer of Henry, Iil.. 4 pages. 

No.19 “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4pages. 

No. 20. “Thou. Shalt. Not. Steal.” An address. b 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. 

No. 2... “Christianity and Poverty.” An address oy 
Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. ; 

No. 2% “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty ad: 
ciety. S pages. 

No. 22 “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearmam 
§ pages. 

No. 24. “Hymns of the New Crusade” —Nok 4-ageu 

No. 3. “Hymns of the New Crusade”"—No. 2. 4 pages, 

No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. De 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society, 
June-t2, 1637. § pages. 

No. 7%. “Back tothe Land.” Bishop Nulty’s letter 


‘to the clergy and laity of his diocese. 16 pages Price, 


5 ceuts. 


No. 3%. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ade 
dress by the Rev. Hugh oO. Pentecost hefore the New 


- York Anti-Poverty Soviery, June 12.. 8 pages. 


No. 29. “Tenement House Morality.” Rev. 3.0.% 
Huxstington in the Forum. 4 pages. 

No. 30. “The Case -Plainiy Statea.” A. speech by HL 
F. Bing before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texas, 


8 pages. 
No. 31. © “Questions and Answers.” Questions by 


Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. 
peree: of New York; with answers by Henry George. 

pages. 

No. 3. “Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
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The Quarrel About Christinuity. 


_ Apparently the tournament of the faith 
. Fe about to recommence; or, rather, to be 
- @ontinued with a second series of tiltings. 
 'J¥¢ began with an indecisive shivering of 
Jances between Dr. Field and Colonel In- 
. —the combatants saluting each 
other with polished courtesy, coming to- 
gether with an immense show of valor but 
an utter absence of bloodshed, and parting 
with expressions of mutual esteem. Then 
Mr. Giadsione was brought out and ran a 
e@ourse with the douchty champion of in- 
fidelity. Again, great shivering of lances, 
@emi-voltes, caracoles and other forms of 
poble horsemanship to witch the world 
withal, and nobody hurt on either side. 
After that the melee, when the lesser 
champions displayed their valor, and 
hacked awav mosi desperately,. but still 
without resuits. Then, it seemed to the 
unknowing, the whole display was over. 
The lists were pulled down and stacked 
@way for firewood. The champions 
doffed their armor, put on their every day 
clothes and went about the serious busi- 
mess of their lives. The spectators com- 
pared notes, setiled bets, and went about 
their basiness. And the sun went on 
shining, and the clouds returned after the 
vain. And inmaniity rushed in and out, 
through the portals of birth <ad death, 
_ ginning and suffering, cheating and being 
:gheated, preaching truth and falsehood, 
' pushing, scrambling, mourning and _ re- 
icing, Jus. the sameuasever. In short, 
the universe was not all affected, and di- 
wine power made no sign that it approved 
gither Colonel Ingersoli’s objurgations of 
LJephthah, or Mr. Gladstone's defense of 
dim. 

But now, it seems, the mock contest is 
to goon. In place of the “Field—-Ingersoll 
eontroversy” itis to be the “Gladstone- 
-Ingersoli controversy” —we hope the 
English leader enjoys the distinction he 
shhas brought unoa iimself—and the first to 
fenter the arena is Henry Edward Manning, 

teardinal archbishop of Westminster. Per- 
Jhaps the pope, the caliph, the dalai-lama, 
the head of the Mormon church, and some 
‘pepresentative of Dahomeyan theolegy, 
Tmay succeed in due course. Tt will be 
Twery interesting, and the clatter of the 
“blunted swords and breaking of the broom- 
stick lances wiil have a delightfully realis- 
_ Cardinal Manning takes up new ground 
‘Sn his opening coniribution to the North 
‘simerican Review. The old testament 
“§asue is abandoned, and the cardinal flings 
‘ down his gace jor the truth of Christianity, 
andthe authcrity of the Catholic church 
asits exponent. The church is her own 
witness, he proclaims. She exists, tiere- 
fore you ought to believe in her. Colonel 
‘Jagersoll wili find it difficult to answer that 
argument 

We have no quarrel with the cardinal’s 
a@ssertions on behalf of his church. Dis- 
cussion on such a point is worse than un- 
profitable. It amuses the onjooker and 
converts neither dispuiant. But we can- 
not refrain from quoting his eminence’s 
‘brief account of the foundation of Chris- 
“Ganity, which seems to us to illustrate the 
reason for the strange decay of the religion 
—not the church—which he loves and 
champions: 


ae Sect eg 


os 


In the reien of Ausustus, and in a remote 


and powerless Oriental race, a Child was born 
in a stable cf a poer Mother. For thirty 
wears He liced u hidden life; for three years 
Be preached ibe Kingdom of God, and gave 
Jaws hitherto unknown tu. men. He died :n 
Sgenomiuy upon the Cress; on the third day 
rose again; 2nd alter forty dayshe was 
—gseenmo mere. This unknown Man created 
Whe world wide unity of intellect and will 
which is visible to the cyc, and audible, in 
g@ll Jangua:es, tothe car. It is in harmony 
witb the reason aud moral nature of all na- 
ittions, in all ages, to bis day, What propor- 
 $¢ionas there between the cause and the ef- 
‘fect? What power was there in this isolated 
_ Man? What uuseen virtues went out of Him 
ito change the world?) For change the worid 
‘He did; and that not in the lise or on the 
devel of nature as men had corrupted it, but 

- Wm direct coatradiction to all tbat was then 
. wgupreme in the world. He taucht ihe de- 
—fppendence of the intecilect against its self- 
. dust, the submission vf the will against its 
‘Jicense, the subjugation cf the passions by 
- “femperate conirel or by absclute subjection 
vagainst their willful indulgence. This was to 
i@everse what men belicved to be the laws of 
*mature—t» make water ciimb upward and 
‘Mire to point downward. He taught mortifi- 
teatios of the lusts of ihe flesh, cuniempt of 
Hthe lusts of the eyes, aud hatred of the pride 
sof life. What hope was there that such a 
. teacher shou!d cunvert imperial Rome! taat 
such a doctrine should exorcise the fullness 
‘sof human pride and lust’ Yet so it bascome 
‘to pass: and how! Twelve mer more ubscure 
than Hiciself, absolutely without auihority 
“or influence of this world, preached tbrough- 
_dout the empire and beyond it. They asserted 
two facts—the one, that God had been made 
#@pan; the other, that He dicd and rose again. 
Js this indeed the whole story? Is it 
‘anything like the whole story? Is it even 
‘he essential part of the story? Was it 
gimely the doctrine of mortification of the 
‘usts of the flesh and eve, and hatred of 
‘the pride of life, that won men to leave all 
and follow Christ, and converied imperial 
Rome? Was it simply by announcing the 
incarnation and the resurrection that the 
pearly aposties of Christianity induced men 
"to suffer martyrdom with joy and count 
‘every sacrifice for their religion an ines- 
‘timable gain? That eminent theologian, 
‘Hiliott F. Shepard, addressing a Christian 
mudience at Chautauqua the other day, 
‘preached that to attempt to abolish pover- 
“ty was a blusphemy ayainst Him who had 
‘paid, “The poor ye have always with you.” 


4 TAY 
TO SINGLE TAX CLEVELAND VOTERS. 
_... The conference of single tax men held at Cooper union, New York, on Monday, 
August 6, decided te mate an enrollment of all single tax men who propose to support 
- Cleveland and Tiurman. All who desire to have their names added to this roll can 
_ @osoby signing the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. One blank 
- gan be made to serve for a number of signatures by clipping it out and pasting it on a 


sheet cf paren 


—Tauthorize the enrollment of my name on the list of voters who propose to sup- 
port Cleveland and Thurman in the coming election, on the ground that any step 
‘Goward tariff reduction tends toward the abolition of all taxes on the products of labor, 
and the final transfer of such taxes to land values. ' 


There was nothing in this statement incon- 
sistent with that doctrine of mortification 
and hatred of which the cardinal tel's us. 
On the contrary, it was eminently conso- 
nant with it. But fancy Christ saying 
such a thing! Fancy the apostles saying 
it! 

Ah, no! The religion that Christ taught 
was something higher and nobler than a 
religion of mortification. It was a creed 
of glad tidings—an evangel of happiness 
and joy. It was a religion that promised 


to break the fetters of the slave, to lift the | 


burden of the overladen, to raise men out 
of poverty, and misery and sin, and teach 
them to dwell together in love. Its music 
wasasong of joy, and nota penitential 
psalm. The common people heard it 
gladly. It needed no proofs, and laughed 
at controversialists. Men accepted it with- 
out argument as the thirsty soul accepts 
the cup of water. It must be good, be- 
cause they needed it and found in it a 
satisfaction that nothing else could give. 
The fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of mun! That was what conquered 
imperial Rome and gave to Christianity 
an impetus that even to-day, when her 
organizations have long since abandoned 
her living principies, has by no means 
lost its force. Let priest and infidel and 
statesinan wrangle as they will over text 
and legend. The pure gospel of the 
Galilean teacher defies discussion, for it 
rests upon no cunning ratiocination. Its 
home is in the hearts of men, and argu- 
ment and misrepresentation are alike 
powerless to do it harm. 
Wanted—A Test fer Pauperism, 
Here is a letter which appeyrs in the 
forth Americun Review for September, 
and which is worth: quoting, because it 
voices a question that is troubling the 
world a good deal in these days when the 
world is asking questions: 
Human nature is very much the same the 
world over, even down to those parasites 
upon society. the paupers. Io France, as in 
England aud in America, the question, What 
constitutes panperism? seems to be equaily 
difficult of sviution, and to present precisely 
the same difficulties in every case. The labor 
test was recently applied iu France, with re- 
suits unusually significant. 
It is Pastor Theodore Monod who tells the 
story. The experiment was tried by an ac- 
guaiatance of bis, a gentleman of means, and 
of wide business connections. He entered 
juto an understanding with various heads of 
business houses, manufacturers and others 
by which they 2greed to furnish three con- 
secutive days’ employment at four francs a 
day, toany man who came to them with a 
letter from him. Four francs a day, being 
the highest price paid in Paris for unskilled 
labor, is, as Mr. Monod observes, ‘“‘life us- 
sured, with dignity.” 
The student of this 
then turned bis attention to the street bec- 
gars. In eight munths’ time he was acccsted 
by 727 sturdy beggars, every one of whom 
urged want of workas the cause of their 
mendicity. To each applicant the offer was 
made of a letter which would insure him 
work; be bad but to present himself at a cer- 
tain place at a certain hour, to receive it and 
to procure emplovment at four francs a day. 
More than haif the number, 415, did aot even 
apply for the letter. Of the remaining 312, 
138 tock the letter but did not present it, 156 
received the letter, obtuined employment, 
worked bulf a day, demanded their two 
francs. and departed to be seen no more. 
Eicbteen cut of the whcle number, or a frac- 
tion less than one in forty, were sti!] at work 
at the end of the three davs. The conclusion 
Was inevitable, after a trial extending over a 
long period and including hundreds of indi- 
viduals, that in Paris, at least, not more than 
two and a half per cent of able bodied men 
who ask for alms are worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. . 
This being measurably true in all large 


problem of pauperism 


cities, the question arises, how are we to dis- 
cern the werthy peor, whem the last neces- 
sity has driven to appeal to pubtic charity, 
and wko therefore need, und should have, 
immediate relief? Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
whose life and fortune have been given to the 
study and practice of the best methods of 
echzrity, calls this the question of the hour: 
“Tuo evolve a law or test bv which the worthy 
and n2edy poor may be distinguished from 
the willing pauper,” the pauper by profession. 
Perhaps the surest. test would be by elimina- 
Lick; starviny the pauper out. But such a 
test, besides being cruel to those who do not 
deserve starvation, cau never be depended on 
sv luny as frec Junch counters exist, and indu- 
ient self-indulgence chooses to bring immunity 
from the pain ¢f sympathy at the priee of au 
glass of beer. Sume other metbed than star- 
vation must therefore be scughi. 
found specdiiy?: 
; Lovisrt Seymour Hovcutoy. 

Sure enough, hoy are we to distinguish 
the worthy poor? The question brings one 
up all standing, with an ubruptness that is 
almost comic. It is no answer to say that 
wecan refer them to a charity organiza- 
tion society, because, in the first place 
many of us are not able to secure the ser- 
vices of such a society: and, in the next 
place, how is the charity organization so- 
ciety going to distinguish them? 
What is a worthy poor man? A mez 
disinclined for work? Surely not. Ail 
men are disinclined for work. The mov- 
ing spring of human progress is the anxiety 
of men to satisfy their desires witn the 
least exertion. 
But surely a man who wants to live 
without any work at all is not a worthy 
poor man? And pray, why not? There 
are thousands of men who live upon 
other people’s labor, and are yet deemed 
e:iinently worthy and respectable. They 
legislate for us; they set our fashions; they 
represent us abroad; they patronize us at 
home. Manyof them are utterly incapa- 
ble of work—they would die if other peo- 
ple veased to support them. We don't 
despise these men, or impute their idle- 
ness tothem as unworthiness, We say 
they were born into that condition, and 
are notto blame. But surely, if they are 
worthy, then the men who imitate them 


May it be 


on 2 small scale are not épso facto un 
worthy. ; ; 
Suppose we try another test. The un- 
worthy poor man, let us say, is one who, 
being in-want and able to work, and hav- 
ing work offered him, refuses to go to 
work. But suppose his conscience forbids 
him to do the particular kind of work of- 
fered him? How often do we hear men 
say, “I'd rather beg than do this, that or 
the other thing.” Suppose a prohibition- 
ist is offered work in a liquor saloon? or a 
man who will not tell a lie, a position as a 


‘salesman? Imagine a trade unionist, facing 


the alternative of idleness or writing edi- 
torials for the Evening Post, or a demo- 
crat similarly situated with regard to 
the Sun? Would men in such cases prove 
their worthiness by accepting or rejecting 
employment? Suppose a man with con- 
scientious scruples against doing any pro- 
ductive labor—the thing is possible—a 
man who could live on contributions from 
the public and still preserve his self re- 
spect. Would he be less worthy than a 
custom house officer? 

Ys a drunkard unworthy? Unworthy as 
aman, yes. But why unworthy as a poor 
man? Is his necessity less urgent, his suf- 
fering less keen, because he is the helpless 
slave of a degraded appetite? To say so 
were to assert that a man in chains should 
be left to sturve because of his fetters. Is 
atramp unworthy? Perhaps if we could 
hear his story we might find excuse for 
even hun. 

All this is nonsense. Yes, but nonsense 
that comes parlously near to being sense. 
The social paradox expresses itself in many 
different terms. It confronts the chari- 
table und the uncharitable alike—the beg- 
waras well as the monopotist. . And its 
ever unanswered question, now whispered 
softly, now shouted in thunder tones, is 
the famous query, “What are you going 
to do about it?” 

Discern the worthy poor! Why there 
should be nothing easier. The men who 
cannot work—the sick, the biind, the halt 
—the physically disabled and the feeble 
minded—tiese should be the worthy poor, 
ane the oniy worthy poor, to relieve whose 
wants should be one of humanity’s chiefest 
joys. Butit were vain to attempt that 
canon of selection while the privilege of 
work is a thing to be bestowed in charity, 
and our young men are taught by precept 
and example, from pulpit, desk and ras- 
trum, that the end and aim of life is to 
gather in the fruits of others’ labor. 


Fighting for the Democrats. 


MURRAYVILLE, I]]l.—Some years ago] was 
asked to explain the single tax at a schoo) 
some miles from where I live. A gentleman 
rose to ask questions, and went to the black- 
board to show what @ cranky notion it was. 
I took his own figures and caught him on his 
own hook. The other day he was challenged 
to discuss the question in public and came to 
get me totake his place. The debate is ad- 
vertised in a local paper for September 15, at 
the same school house. Iamtaking an active 
part for Cleveland, and was unsanimousiy 
elected president of the democratic club here. 
We promptly challenged the republicans to di- 
vide time at our meetings, but so farthey have 
not shown up. Every speaker in the club is, 
[ understand, a single tax man, and the op- 
position feel that they are ina hole on the 
tari question with no show at ail uguinst an 
out and-out freetrader. WiLiiaw Caw. 


To Help Single Tax Strangers. 

The following list contains the names aud 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
believers wishing to join in the movement 
may communicate: 


Denver, Col—Charies G Buck, chairman State execu- 

Live committee National tax reform assveluition, new 

Fritch block. . 

Washington, D C—Dr. William Geddes, 221 E strect, N 

VV. secretary anti-poverty scel ty. 

Braceviile, In—-Wiliiam. Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
fourm club. 

Chicago, 1!t—Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labor 
club No 1,45 La Salle street, 

Peoria, Ul— Jd W avery. 

Woudstuc, THA W Currins. 

Arkansas City, has-—Jumes 6b Hassett. 

Hulebin-on, Kias—J G Matesim, MD. : : 

Newport, Ky—Jiseph L Scarer, secretary. Single tax 

lengue, MI southyate street. : 

Boston, Mass—Edwin Mo White, 45. Eliot street; Jo R 

Movhe, president -Anti-poverty society, 15 Bowdolu 
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street, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Anti-poverty 
Society, 2 W branklinavenue. ee ; 

Si. Louis, :-Mo—Benj E° Blocm, Single ‘tux league, 3925 

Lucky street, : 

Albany, N Y¥—Robert Baker, 179 Atadison avenue; also J 
C Horhuirt, 2% Third avedue. | é Se 

Trerton, NJ—H RR Mathews, 9 Howell street. 

Brookivu, NoY—J Hickiing, 41 Stdney place, president 

Single tax club. ; . 

Clesedand, O—Frink L Carter, 182 Chestnut street. 

Youngstown, O— Buiy Radcliffe, RadcliTe house, 

Puitadelnhis, Pa—Wim gd arkinson, 9:6 Chestnut street; 
er aA. H. Siephenson,- 2H Chestuut street, secretuury 

Henry George club. Pes 

Mempuis, Teun—lt G Rrawu, secretary. Tariff reform 
club, Cotton exchange. 

Nashviie, Tenn—P H Carroll, 25.N. High street, secre: 

wury American luid league. 

Houston, Tex—H F Roig, corporation attorney, 

Wenthertord, Luex—Wiltuam M buelh . 

Bradferd, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 

chib, 26 Newell place. 

ye: 3 ee Samuel W Wilhams, rooms 2and 3 
Pera bouk, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y~Heury L Hinton. 

Bingbaioptou, NX ¥—-LS Hinman, 42 Prospect ave, 

onkers, N ¥—Jos: ph Sutherland. 

Tuckai:oe, N Y—Aljvbert O Young. 

Kingston, N Y—Pheudere M Romeyn. 

Laysule, Loug Island, N Y—Antonio 31 Molina. 

San PLANES. Cal—Judge Jaues G Maguire, Superior 

court. 

Cornwall, Cal—Jeff A Bailey. 

Pawtucket, k I—Edward Harker, 23 Gooding street, 

Lonsdite, R i—Dr Garvin, 

Piermont, N ¥—Churles Hood, P O box 13. 

ary ville, H—William Camm, president Democratic 

Cub. - 

Sian Luls Obispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Milne. 

Miduletown, NX Y¥—Chas H Fuller, PO box U3 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 6 

Elaiira, N Y—William Bergman, 712 East Market street. 

Avoa, N Y¥— Homer Sabin. 

Syracuse, N Y—Churles S Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
AR Perry, 1449 South Clinton street, or & A Paul, 4 

Walton street. 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle. 

Utica, N¥—Th: mas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, southwest corner First and 

Catharine. 

Glovers vilie, N ¥—Wm © Wood, WD. 

Horneisville, N ¥—Goorge H Van Winkle. 

teu Cove, Long Iskund, N Y—Herbert Doromer. 

Whitesiane, Long Isiand, N Y—Geurge Hurnwell. 

ar Rall Ge santas Pee F O box 5b. 

stow Brighton, Staten lslavd, N Y—A BS y 

Troy, N ¥—B B Martis. aegae our 

Ridgeway, Orleans County, N Y—DC Sullivan 

pee, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56° Oriental 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjumin Urner. 

Paterson, N JI~E W Neils. 

RoseYe, N J—Read Gordon, 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, PO box 181. ; 

Nickel Plate, Luriin Co, O—Etiw B Hiaskell. 

Massillon, O-Satnuel T Wright, West Main street, 

Indianapolis, Ind—Herniain Kuehn, 14 Talbut block. 

Worcester, Mass.—E kK Page, Lake View. | . 

Ci ee O—Charles H Fitch, care Herry George 
club, 

Dixvton, O—W W Kile, 83 E Fifth street; JG Galloway 
263 Sumuel street. a 

Baltimore, Mdi—Joun W Jones, sec Single tax lezrue of 
Maryland, 125N Bond street; Jon Salon, Pres Henry 

George club, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1235 

E Baltimore street. ' 

Manistee, Mich—Rev Albert Walkley. 

East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit. 

pee. eka oe wy 
avepsweod, Li an Ornum, 

Gurdner, L—T S$ Cumning. : 


SOME FACTS ABOUT JAVA. 


Ina recent number of Deutsch Land Mr. 
Flurscheim prints a letter received from a 
government employe in the island of Su- 
matra. In this letter the writer disputes 
some statements concerning the effects of 
common Ownership of land as it exists iu 
Java to-day, which Flurscheim qucted from 
Emile de Laveleye. It seems that this corre- 
spondent, from personal observation, found 
that the condition of the people was not very 
good, not nearly as good as De Luveleye in- 
tumotos, under the communal ownership of 


lund, Oi eywisp, this commuual holding of 


_ purpose of agriculture. 
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land and the rotation of plots, one man hav- 
ing a certain piece for a certain time, and 
then being forced to give it up for another 
piece, is not what Flurscheim advocates. 
Flurscheim is a single tax man, and does not 
wish to disturb possession nor to take from 
the owner his improvements, as this primitive 
Java system does. He simply desires that 
that value which attaches to land by reason 
of the growth and improvement of the com- 
munity shall be taken in the shape of a tax 
for the use of the whole people. 

The correspondent says that the owners of 
small pieces of ground under the ‘common 
ownership” plan ia Russia and Hindostan as 
well asin Java, are often nothing more than 
paupers. “lt is true,” be says, “the small 
famer cannot seli or mortgage his land, but 
he does mortgage his crops and is in a chronic 
state of impecuniousness. I am surprised,” 
he goes on to say, “that you d@fend this 
prinitive commou ownership, which is cer- 
tainly something very different from what 
you mean by nationalization of the land.” 

Fiurscheim replies to this that he does not 

vant to apply primitive methods to our ad- 
vanced civilization, and for whatever he has 
said concerning the Javanese system he is 
indebted to Emile de Laveleye’s ‘Primitive 
Property;” and he promises to write to De 
Laveleye giving the facts of his Sumatra 
correspondent. 

But the correspondent, whose name is Pelt- 
zer, goes on to give some interesting informa- 
tion concerning the history of lane holding 
and some of the customs in Java and Suina- 
tra. Hesays: 


Until the end of the last century common 
ownership was the exception [in Java and 
Sumatra] and existed only where it was neces- 
sitated by tae establishment of water ducts 
for the rice fields) These water ducts or 
canals were often too large to be dug bya 
single family, and so all the people in a village 
would unite, and afterward the rice lunds 
which they reclaimed they divided among 
themselves periodicaily in such a way that 
each family alternately received a good and 
a poor plot. With this exception all the lands 
were the property of the prince (perhaps as 
the representatives of the whole peuple, as 
the fiction is yet maintained in English law). 
The right of the prince, however, was re- 
stricted sa that he could only demand a cer- 
tain portion of tbe crop, and one day’s 
labor from the tenant out of every six days. 
This right inthe case of some territory he 
conveyed to all officials who could use it or 
farm it out, in place of paying them salaries, 
which condition of affairs still exists in 
that small portion of Java which is now 
controlled by the prince. A huudred years 
ago a large part of Juva was en- 
tirely unknown; the Eust India company 
troubled itself very little with the gov- 
ernment so Jong as the chiefs brought 
their tributes. In the beginning of this 
century the French and English govern- 
meats sold large paris of the laud to 
Europeans and Chinese; that is, they gave 
these people the above mentioned right to 
one day’s iabor in six from the tenant, and 
two-fifths of the crop, or two-fifths of the 
land in case the landlord wished to raise dif- 
ferent crops than the tenant. Later on this 
wus stopped and now the [Dutch] government 
proposes to buy back these lands which were 
sold, tosave the people from the oppression 
of the laudlords. For several years the gov- 
eroment has not permitted the alienation of 
lands, but much mcre than this was decided 
by the law of 1870: First—the people can di. 
vide the lunds into individual plots of private 
property whenever three-quarters of the in- 
hubitants uf a commune su decide; second— 
the Javanese cannot sell Jand to Chinese or 
foreigners generally; thir€d—European and 
Chinese can lease the unused virgin land frem 
the governmeut, Where it is not wanted by 
the Javanese, in. terms of 75 years, for the 
Daily laborers, vaga- 
vends and bergars are already abundant, the 
principal cause being the use of opium. 

Tomay add that. the original individual 
ownership or right of usufruct was, iu the’S0s 
and inthe beginning of this century, often 
displeced by communal ownersbip: because 
of the heavy burdens which the government 
laid on the separate commuuitics when it 
succeeded. the East. India company. It re- 
quired from the inhabitants much frohn tabor 
(labor performed by a citizen for the govern- 
ment or by a tenant for his landlord) for the 
building of roads, and in 1850 fur the enforced 
eolfee culture which still exists in a milder 
form. On this account each village svugbt, 
by dividing the lands (communally) ameng 
the former non-land owners, to thus increase 
the number uf luborers and people liable to 
the frohn Jabor, su that the burden of each 
would be stmnuller, angd since that time much 
private ownership has passed into communal 
ownership. Pauperisin 1s very common in 
Java, as the small farmers (whether they 
own their land or havea share in the com- 
muaal property) often fall into the hands of 
the usurers Lhrouch failure of crops, dissipa- 
tion. the cpiuim habit, ete. 

The Malays whom I govern bere in Suma- 
tra are very differently circtimstanced thau 
the Javanese. For instanee, marriage bere is 
matriarchal; everythiug is inherited in the 
female line, and land ownership is an un- 
divided family right. The religion is Moham- 
medan. Ouly in the greatest extremity is the 
property of a family sofd; it can be mort- 
gaged however. Land here is abundant as 
yet. ; 


Donn Piatt on the American Congressm u 
Belford’s Mugazine. 

He isa badly paid and overworked func- 
tionary. So faras his legitimate duties are 
concerued, they mean to meet, pass the ap- 
propriation bills and adjourn. Outside these, 
however, lie the labors of Hercules. He is 
the agent of Ins district or state. He is 
culled upon to procure cifices, secure pen 
sions, look after land claims, furnish seed, 
anda hundred other services iu regard to 
which his maii comes in daily measured by a 
beod bushel basket; und these are supple- 


mented by uppeals in person [rem individuals 


und delegations that come to the capitol to 
button-hole the meniber. The poor sulun rises 
at daylight to work off all that he can of his 
mitil before breakfast. After a hasty bolting 
of tough beefsteak and tender fish, weak 
coffee and strong butter, he hurvies to the 
ears that hemay get through as many clepart- 
ments us possible before congress ussembies 
at noon under the prayer of the stump ora- 
tor, called a chaplain, who culls upon the 
Lord to give especial attention to the presi- 
dent, the supreme court, and above ali to 
congress. The good man is admonished by 
the slim attendance, that if the Lord cares as 
little for bis invocation asthe senate or house, 
there is very little left him but his salary. 


‘The last words of the brief supplication have 


seurcely ceased before the M. C. makes a 
dive at his correspondence, which a page has 
piled upon his desk. At this he works through 
ali the hours, interrupted by voting or cards 
from lobbyists, who hang about the doors all 
day like bees about the bules ofa hive. After 
the adjournment he hurries off to dinner, and 
after dinuer is at work till night in hunting 
up other members to assist in his office seek- 
ing—or gabinet officers for the same purpose. 


Silver about $1.50 an ounce. 
silver will cuat a large number of small 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Copper is coming into fashion, says the 
Jewelers Weekly. A lot of canes and um- 
brellas just imported had a piece of ordinary 
copper wire around the handle. Gold and 
silver has become so common as heads for 
these articles that people demand something 
new for a change. It is thought that when 
this metal becomes popular we shail see very 
elaborate ornaments made of it. 


A curiously considerate invention has been 
produced by a Frenchman in the shape of a 
noiseless clock, for use more especially in 
sick rooms. In place of the usual pendulum 
the bands are set in motion by the unrolling of 
« chain, the end of which is fastened to a buoy 
floating in a tank of liquid. This fluid escapes 
at a uniform rate, and can be utilized to feed 
a lamp wick, thus giving the apparatus the 
double character of clock and lamp. When 
the lamp is lighted the necessary dimiaution 
of liquid takes place by combustion, ut other 
times by carcfully regulated dropping.— 
{Science and Art. 

Several newspapers have referred to a new 
invention by one William Timmis, which, if 
successful, will revolutionize motive power. 
The inventor is an unpretentious English me- 
chanic residing in Pittsburg, Pa., who claims 
to have invented a machine by which untold 


motive power can be stored or used without | 


the expenditure of fuel. The muchine seems 
to be simply an air compressor of the simplest 
sort. It consists of one small cylinder (six 
horse power), with a balance weicht of 75 
pounds, which runs the entire upparatus; 
another smali cylinder, five inches iu di- 
ameter, With seven inches stroke, ecmpresses 
the air into the tank from which the power is 
utilized. Under the piston plate the inventor 
has placed two layers of bars containing 
eleven different minerals, the magnetic in- 
fluence of which is the secret of the inventor. 
The advantages he claims are durability, 
economy and simplicity. Experts have ex- 
amined the machine and pronounce it a suc- 
cess.— [The Wood Worker. 


In reply to a query the American Machinist 
gives the following simple instructions for 
silverplating without the use of electricity: 
The articles to be plated must first be freed 
from all greasy or oily substances. This may 
be done by boiling them in an alkaline lye 


(about half a pound of soda ash to the gallon ! 


of water), then washed from the lye and 
dipped into diluted nitric acjd, which re- 
moves any oxide that may be formed upon 
the surface. The acid should be diluted 


so that it will merely act upon the metal. The | 


articles should then be washed in clean water 
to remove the acid. For a plating solution to 
be used without the aid of a battery: Take 
one ounce of nitrate of silver dissolved in one 

uart of distilled or rain water. When 
thoroughly dissolved throw in a few crystals 
of hypusulphite of soda, which will at first 
form a brown precipitate, but this will 
eventually become redissolved if sufficient 
hyposulphite has been employed. A slight 
excess of this salt must, huwever, be added. 
Tke solution thus formed may be used for 
coating small articles of steel, brass or Ger- 
mau silver, by simply dipping a small sponge 
in the solution and rubbing it over the surface 
of the article to be coated, which has been 
previously, cleaned as directed. When the 
solution bas been carefully made and the 
operator has lad a littl: piactice, the plating 
muy be done ina very satisfactory manner. 


| It may be added that hyposulphite of soda 


costs only ten cents a pound, and nitrate of 
One onnece of 


articles. 

The Japanese admiraity has finally decided 
upon coating the bottoms of all their ships 
with a material closely akin to the lacquer to 


which we are so much accustomed as a! 


specialty of Japanese furniture werk. Al- 
though the preparatiog difers somewhat from 
that commouly known as Japanese lacquer, 
the base of itis the same—viz, gum lac, as if 
is commonly termed. Experiments. which 
have been long continued by the imperial 
naval department have resulted in alfording 
proof that the new coating material remains 


fully efticicnt for three years, and the report: |) 


on the subject demoustrates that, although 
the lirst cost of the material is three times 
the umount of that hitherto employed, the 
amount of dockings requirect will be reduced 


-by its use to the proportion of one to six. A}. 
vessel of the Russian Pacitic fleet has already | 


been coated with the pew preparation, which, 


the authorities say, completely withstands; ane 


the fouling influences so common-jn_ tropical 
waters. Itoccupied the native inventor for. 


many yeurs to overcome the tendency of the. 
jac to harden and crack, but baving success- 


fully accomplished this, the finely polished 
surface of the mixture resists in an almost 
perfect degree the liability of barnacles to 
adhere or Weeds to gruw, while presumably 
the same high polish must materially reduce 
the skin friction Wlich is So important an ele- 


ment affecting the speed of iron ships. The | 


dealers in cur lace express the fear lest the 

demand likely to follow on this novel applica- 

tion of it may rapidly exhaust existivg suurces 

of supply.—[Scientifie American. : 
Notes in a Ramble. 

New York City.—Five vears ago I went 
to live on 11st street, Washington heights. 
I was already a singie tax convert, but when 
July brought my loafing time 1 thought it 
worth while to sit under the trees and go 
over the ground again. And I did so without 
shipwrecking my faith. 1 theu went to work 
aud examined the witnesses who hved about 
me. Here is some of their testimony: 

The Knapp estate on which I lived consisted 
of some forty acres; the improvements con- 
sisted of the old mansion, six cottazes and 
two barns, all much the worse for time and. 
wear. The estate was for sale; the price, 
$1,000,000. It was taxed as farming: hfnd. 


On Fort kee, across the river, I found a- 


mun quarrying stone and cutting it into 
shape for the paving of our streets. [learned 
from him that he found his own tools, did all 
the work, sold the stone, received the money 


‘and paid uw royalty to the owner of the ever- 
lasting hills. LTinquired why he did notavork + 
nearer to the river, where he would have 
less carting to do, or over near the wagon} 
road, where. he would have no band earrving 


todo. His answers were the sume to both— 
the royalty was too high. toe ge SPs 
A little up the river, on the New York side, 
was a place we all liked in hot weather—a 
rocky point that. projected into the river. 
We used to take our friends there, and they 
alwuys roade the same remark: ‘What a 
cool place! What a beautiful view of the 
river!” They wondered why somebody didu’t 
build a hotel here. What a mistake ib was to 
build Fort Washington hotel on the verge of 


that swampy, malarious hole, when they. 


might just as well have built it on the point. 


I know the reason, and Mr. George has told 


Tur STANDARD readers al! about: it. 


I was sitting at the door of a-fricnd when. 


the child of a neighbor came playing round 
us. I thought I would like to add to his hap-- 
piness, and offered him a nickel. He had 
been very friendly, and I was surprised when 
be refused to take the coin, and asked if he 
didn’t like fruit of candy. ‘Yes, I do,” he 
said, “but my mamma says I mustn't buy 
candy; I must give my pennies to the land- 
land, or he will put my bed in the street. 
And Iwon’t give the landlord any pennies; I - 
don’t like that landlord. He makes my 
mamma cry.” And take the coin he would 
not. Let me disarm criticism by saying this 
boy’s parents were not drunkards or loafers. 
They were guilty of only two crimes, so far 
as I could: learn—they were satisfied to be 
disinherited and to see their children disin- 
herited after them. 

Let me suggest to those readers of Tas 
STANDARD who live in the crowded parts of 


the city and are not posted on the northern — 


portions of this island, that they visit that 
portion of it lying between Seventy-second. 
street and King’s bridge, and when they 
go to.take a friend along whois nota single’ 
tax man, and show him those vacant low 


taxed lots upon which the hand of man has 


never been allowed to do one stroke of labor. 
Let them try obdject teaching; examine the 
witnesses ab hand. Converts made in. this 
way are among the best. ces 
: GEORGE SEWARD, 

203 West Thirty-fourth street... 


. & Century Behind the Aze. 
Real Estate Record. : 

It would be a bad sign iz the workingmen 
were to respond to calls on their cupidity.. 


We hsve always believed in treating the. 


working class Isberally, but questions as to. 
more or less wages should be left out of pol- 
itics. 


“MASS MEETING, 


ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 188, 


at the 


BROOKLYN ATHENEUM; | 


Corner Clinton street and Atlantic avenue, a few mine : 
utes’ walk from City Hall, 


Under the auspices of advocutes of the Sin« 
gic Tax whe indorse the nomination of 


CLEVELAND & THURMAN 


UPON A TARIFF REDUCTION PLATFORM. 


Addresses will be delvered and questions unswere@ 


“HENRY GEORGE 


LOUIS 3. POST. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF = 
THE STANDARD. | 
A bmited number ef bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at. the fole 
lowing prices: ; 
Volumes 1, 2, and 3, bound in single volumes,....$8 50 
The three volumes........ ieee re 
(Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, |. 
12 Union square, east, New York. | 


_ HEADQUARTERS 


ane otanaree 


Aditress 


| FOR 
OLITICAL NET BANNERS, 
TRANSPARENCIES, 


CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. — 
oM. RL LEVY & 60, 


27 WOOSTLR STREET. NEW YORK. 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


BANNER AND OUTFIT CQ. 
EET, NEWYORK. oO 
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